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©lumbia, Missouri 


MAY, 1926. 


MAY MORNING 
« heed THE bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
/X\/ : 
 « ' . 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose 


Hail, bounteous May! that doth inspire 


LUD 


Mirth and youth and warm desire; 


~ 


Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 


WE 


Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 


XX 
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Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
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And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1925-26. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 10-13, 1926. 


General Officers 

E. L. Hendricks, President, Warrensburg, President 
State Teachers College; Grace Toomey, Ist Vice-President, 
Kansas City, Teacher Gladstone Elementary School; A. F. 
Borberg, 2nd Vice-President, Union, Superintendent 
Franklin County Schools; W. C. Barnes, 3rd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Carthage, Superintendent Public Schools; E. M. 
Carter, Secretary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary Reading 
Circle Board, Business Manager The School and Com- 
munity; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School 
and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, Kansas City, Teacher 
Northeast High School; E. L. Hendricks, Ex-Officio, War- 
rensburg; Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph, Primary Teacher 
Public Schools; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis, Assistant 
Superintendent Instruction Board cof Education; C. H. 
McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History, State 
Teachers College; C. E. Burton, Piedmont, County Super- 
intendent Wayne County Schools; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, 
Kirksville, Division Rural Education, State Teachers 
College. 

Legislative Committee 


J. A. Robeson, Chairman, 4147 Montgall, Kansas City; 
M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Mathilda Gecks, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, 
Jefferson City; Homer T. Phillips, Maryville; T. J. Tal- 
bert, Columbia. 

Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 

A. C. Magill. Chairman, Cape Girardeau; Byron Cosby, 
Kirksville; R. V. Harmon, Westport High School, Kansas 
City. 

Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 

O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 South Broadway, St. 
Louis ; Frankie Connell, Hannibal; M. A. O’Rear, Spring- 
field. 

Reading Circle Board 

Esther L. Knehans, Cape Girardeau, 1926; Chas. A. 
Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; E. L. Hendricks, Ex- 
Officio, Warrensburg; B. B. Ihrig, Wheatland, 1927; 
L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. 


Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1926; Jessie Via, 
Rolla; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. Berry Smith, 
Fayette, 1927; Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Avenue, St. 
Louis, 1928; Geo. W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 1926; Second, J. 
Kessler, Clifton Hill, 1927; Third, D. P. Atkin 
Albany, 1926; Fourth, Carrie Gekeler, St. Joseph, 19 
Fifth, Anna E. Hussey, 3119 Park, Kansas City, 19 
Sixth, Mrs. Lucetta P. Cobb, Butler, 1926; Seventh, J 
Crocker, Sedalia, 1927; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boony 
1927; Ninth, M. B. Platz, Louisiana, 1926; Tenth, 
M. Connors, Ben Blewett Intermediate School, St. 
3; Eleventh, Kate Farrell, Benton School, St. 
Twelfth, Anna Bick, Peabody School, St. 
Thirteenth, N. C. Curry, Piedmont, 1927; 


First, 


\ 


teenth, A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, Cape Gir- 


ardeau, 1927; Fifteenth, Lena Flagley, Joplin, 19 

Sixteenth, J. W. Barley, Rolla, 1926. 
Ex-Officio, President E. L. Hendricks, Warrensbu 

State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Miss 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High Sct 
St. Louis; John B. Boyd, State Department of E 


tion, Jefferson City. 
Committee on State School Survey 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Chairman, J 
son City; Superintendent J. N. Crocker, Sedalia; 
gene Fair, Teachers College, Kirksville; Pauline Hur 
reys, Teachers College, Warrensburg; President Us 
Lamkin, Maryville; County Superintendent T. R. Luc 
Sedalia; John J. Maddox, Superintendent of Instru 
St. Louis; George Melcher, Assistant Superintender 
Instruction, Kansas City; Dean M. G. Neale, Unive 
of Missouri, Columbia; Superintendent W. M. Oak« 
Jefferson City; Anna E. Riddle, representing Exe 
Committee, St. Joseph; President Joseph A. Serena 
the Teachers Colleges, Cape Girardeau; |! 
Teachers College, Springfield; C. E. B 
Executive Committee, Piedmont. 


resenting 
Thompson, 
representing the 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Ofi 
A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Hum 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 
Building Committee 


Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Cr 
Sedalia; Russell A. Sharp, Kansas City; Lillie R. 
St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, Cape Girardeau. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 
Chairman, Washington Universit 
Diemer, Teachers College, Kansa 
McKinley School, St. Joseph; 
Stephen Blackhurst, Shelibina 


Is‘dor Loeb, 
Lou's; Geo. W. 
Edith Gallacher, 
Gardner Joplin; 


and Senior High School 


\ 
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HALLECK and FRANTZ’S 
OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK 
and JULIETTE FRANTZ 


This elementary textbook provides the old world back- 
ground of American History which has been recommended by 
the Committee of Eight. There are also several Chapters on 
the colonial period of American History, the American Revo- 
lution, and the making of the constitution, so that the story 
is carried down in condensed form to 1789, when the perma- 
nent government began to function and the United States 
became a Nation. Your correspondence in regard to your 
textbook needs will be appreciated and have prompt attention. 


New York 


Cincinnati AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
a 330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ml. 


Atlanta 

















RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
PuBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN ComPANy, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is ae. and durably bound in cloth. 
Brownie Primer—Banta $0. Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles 
Busy Little Brownies—Banta ° Indian Nature Myths—Cowles 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles ¢ Just Stories—Klinginsmith 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith d Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon 
Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta ° Little White Chief—Nida 
Fairy Babies d Myths from Many Lands 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith d Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles 
Roly, Poly Book—Smith ‘ Great American Industries Series— 
Three Little Cottontails—Smith . Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau 
Two Little Indians—Maquire d Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... 
Among the Giants—Neher P Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith . Vol. IV _Transportation—Rocheleau 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson ‘ Vol. 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles 


E. M. CARTER, $m ate "Columbia, Mo. 
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“A merican” Desks 
A Profitable Investment on Behalf of 


Young America! 


Nothing less than THE BEST is good 


HE approval of recognized research 

advisors as to the comfort, correctness 
and suitability of “American” seats carries 
high significance. Schools need not accept 
the discomforts and disadvantages of yes- 
terday. We demand scientific improve- 
ment in every phase of group living... 
and should be particularly insistent in 
those instances which affect the physical 
and mental well being of our youth. 


In every branch of this great organization, 


oneendhasbeensought... PERFECTION! 


enough. Andthe highstandardmaintained 
by usforfifty years has been accorded appro- 
priaterecognition:nomore need besaid than 
that 4,000,000 of our tubular steel models 
aloneare in use throughout the United States. 


To insure prompt delivery... even during 
the busiest months... our 53 distributing 
stations, throughout the country, are con- 
stantlysupplied with manydifferent mod- 
els, awaiting your requirements. Immedi- 
ate shipment is possible, when necessary. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 





The Factory is in Michigan, but 
the Service is Local to You! 


= te 


® 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


" pre nal Seating Company 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2422 Broadway 


Kansas City, Mo. 


State Distributors 
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THE WORLD BOOK 
FIRST IN ITS FIELD 


Over 6,500 pages 
5,100 pictures 
10 volumes 


The Findings of Six Authorities 


1. The American Library Association in its official organ, “The Book List, 
gives the Wortp Book unqualified recommendation as “the best of its type.” 


2. “New Guide to Reference Books” by Isadore Gilbert Mudge, Reference 
Librarian, Columbia University, on page 36 recommends the Wortp Book. No other 
publication in its price class is included. 

38. “One Thousand Useful Books,” a list prepared by the Public Library of 
Detroit contains the Wortp Book and no other competitive work is mentioned. 

4. The Joint Committee of the N. E. A. and the A. L. A. in its list of 1500 


books notes the Wortp Book as one of the works considered essential as a nucleus 


for a high school library. 
5. The Elementary School Library Committee of the N. E. A. lists the Wortp 
Book and recommends it without mentioning any other inexpensive encyclopedia. 
6. The University of New York Bulletin 831 published 1925, 225 page list 
of standard books, recommends the Wortp Book. No other work in its price class 
is even mentioned. . 


~ 


ROACH-FOWLER PUBLISHING Co. 


1020 McGee Street Kansas Ciry, Missouri 
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THE Stout INSTITUTE 
SUMMER SESSION 
Nine Weeks—June 21, 1926—August 20, 1926 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


There will be offered courses in 


VOCATIONAL AND PART-TIME GROUP 

INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE EDUCATION 
GROUP 

HOME ECONOMICS GROUP 

ACADEMIC AND SCIENCE GROUP 

eee EDUCATION AND COACHING 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first 
school in America to specialize exclusively in 
the preparation of teachers in Household and 
Industrial Arts, and in Part-Time and Voca- 
tional Education. 

THE STOUT INSTITUTE has been des- 
ignated by the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, and has been approved by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, as the teach- 
er training institution for Part-Time and Vo- 
cational Education for Wisconsin. 

Excellent Summer Recreation Activities. 
Low living costs. 

For Summer Session Announcement and de- 
tailed information address 

Director, Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
es ie, Wi ? 








STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 


Offers an up-to-date pro- 
gram for the education of 
young women. 


Stephens Broadcasting Station, KFRU 
499.7 meters. A schedule of the Stephens 
broadcasting program will be sent on 
request. 


For catalog and views address: 


President J. M. Wood, 
Columbia, Missouri 





























GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 








Nashville, Tennessee 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1926 


First TERM........ JUNE 7-JULY 15 
SECOND TERM....JULY 16-AUGUST 25 


More than three hundred academic and 
professional courses for the training of teach- 
ers and professional leaders are offered in 
the summer quarter. 

The College confers the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science, Master of Arts, and Doctor 
of Philosophy. Requirements for these de- 
grees are set forth fully in the annual catalog. 
If interested, address the Registrar. 














University of Wyoming 


SUMMER QUARTER 
1926 


FIRST TERM: June 14 to July 21 
SECOND TERM: July 22 to August 27 











THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
great variety of courses in all departments 

of the University with special attention to needs 
of teachers. Courses offered in Art, Botany, 
Geology, and Zoology in summer camp in Medicine 
Bow Forest. COMBINE RECREATION AND 
SERIOUS STUDY IN THE HEART OF THE 
ROCKIES. — : - 
For bulletins and information address: 

C. R. MAxweELL, 

Director of Summer Sessions, 

University of Wyoming, 

Laramie, Wyoming. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MIssoURI 


Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States 
Colored Infantry, First Missouri 
Volunteers. 


Offers: 


Standard High School Courses, and 
College Courses in: The Arts, 
Sciences, and Education. 

r catalogue address: 

NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 


Jefferson City, Mo. 




















The largest selling Quality 
pencil in the world 


} 


ft as you wish; as |} as you please; but 


ys smoother than you had dreamed. 
other pencil so perfectly 
s of instructor and pupil 


17 black degrees, 


ts the require 
like. 
3 copying 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
2B-B-HB-F-H 


2H-3H-4H-5H.6H 
. . TH-BH-9H 


For bold, heavy lines 

For Writing, sketching . 
For clean, fine lines. 
For delicate, thin lines . 


Plain Ends, per doz. . ° ° ° $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. ° e ° 1.20 
ationers and Stores throughout the VU 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
222 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Write for free sar > of 


)UE Thin Lead Colored Pencil—12 col 

















To KUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland .... July 7 
To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 
Majestic .. . July 17 


To England and France 
Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 


Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 


Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


Round 
$Qg “> Eun $170 


Special All - Expense - Inclusive 

Tours—New York to New York. 

5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 
$225 to $557.50. 


WHITE. STAR_LINE 
Rep Star Line: ATLANTIC 
INTERNATIONAL MeRcaAnTitsg MARINE COMPANY 
Louderman Bldg., 1lth & Locust St., Ground 
Floor, St. Louis, Mo., or any authorized 
steamship agent. 

















JE TNE TNE TE Ie iE TI) 


Of Course You Can Go to 


s=EUROPE 


30 Splendid Inexpensive Tours un- 
der the management of an old-estab- 
lished American company. 59 to 85 
days—routes include Scotland, Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, 
Norway. June to September. $835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 


of utmost economy—very attractive 
to young folks—5-7 wks.—$395 up. 


GATES TOURS 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Slleilemell llellell elle 
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THE BRANOM PRACTICE TESTS IN 
GEOGRAPHY 





Now published in two parts 


PART ONE tests the pupil’s knowledge of North America, the United States as 
a whole, and the divisions of the United States. Fifty diagnostic and remedial 
tests in loose leaf form. Price, f. 0. b. Chicago, 36 cents. 


PART TWO tests the pupil’s knowledge of the rest of the world. Fifty-seven 
diagnostic and remedial tests in loose leaf form covering South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Oceania. Price f. 0. b. Chicago, 36 cents. 
Now 1s the time to test 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 

















“Chats on Period 
—— Styles in Furniture” 


> 4 is an interesting and intimate view 
. 
Ss ; 





of 





ra” Veter See GrorGe HEPPLEWHITE 


and the furniture and architecture 
to which their name belongs. 


@ CHATS ON . 
lf PERIOD STYLES }}! 


IN FURNITURE This book is free to all Teachers and 


Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charge directly or in- 
directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 








To all others a charge of 25c per copy t 
cover the cost of printing and mailing w 
be made and that amount in stamps or coi! 
should be enclosed with request for co; 


YATES—AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Educational Dept. 


Sa See 











L 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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The 
Arbogast Better 
Health System 


Saves fuel, eliminates colds and 
contagious diseases, promotes health 
and meets the requirements for 
standard and approved schools. 








Write for catalog. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Arbogast System Heating Company 
3lst and Main, Kansas City, Mo. 

















SUMMER SESSION, 1926 
June 19th to July 30th 
Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Music Law Engineering Art 





For Bulletin of the Summer School, address Dean Isidor Loeb, 
Director of the Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker, Hall, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
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THE 


A Series that 
meets the de- 
mands of 
modern edu- 
cation, 


A method that promises 
early mastery of funda- 
mental habits and skills, 
two primers offering 
either a fanciful or a 
factual approach, and 





FIELD READERS 


Used where- 
ever the read- 
ing program 
2s determined 
by experts. 


is In preparation) par- 
ticularly notable for 
their interesting, fresh 
selections, have won for 
the Field Readers the 


high regard of teachers 


seven readers (the Sixth everywhere. 








= 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 














(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


1112-14 Walnut, Thru to 1113-15 Main 


CHOOSE YOUR SUMMER 
AND VACATION APPAREL 


At Klines, when you come through 
Kansas City, at the close of school. 


UR SELECTION of all the smartest new Spring 

and Summer modes, is most complete—em- 

phasizing remarkable quality at prices consist- 
ently low. 





We appreciate greatly the patronage of the 
young women teachers of Missouri, and hope to con- 
tinue to serve you in any way possible. 





Kansas City’s Largest Specialty Store For Women. 

















KLINE’S HAS GROWN ON WORTH ALONE! 
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EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE 
Some of His Leading Books 


Thorndike Arithmetics 


These books apply the principles discovered in the psychology of learning, by experimental 
education, and by observation of successful school practice to the teaching of arithmetic. 


Thorndike Junior High School Mathematics. 


These books apply the principles discovered in the psychology of learning, by experimental 
education, and by observation of successful school practice to the teaching of mathematics in 
grades seven, eight, and nine. 


New Methods in Arithmetic 


New Methods in Arithmetic presents the applications of recent dynamic psychology and ex- 
perimental education to the teaching of arithmetic from the point of view of the working 
teacher and student. An excellent manual for the Thorndike Arithmetics. 


Thorndike Exercises in Arithmetic 

These exercises are arranged to supplement the work of standard textbooks in arithmetic and 
oral drill, to eliminate eye strain and dispose of waste effort. Two series of five books each. 
Published in Pupils’ Edition and Teachers’ Edition. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dent. F-136) 
New York CHICAGO, 536 So. Clark St. San Francisco 























HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS THAT 
SATISFY 


Guitteau: HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Interesting—clear—well organized—effective. 
Greenan-Meredith: PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Frank and impartial—the only safe discussion of controversial ques- 
tions. 
Gray-Sandifur-Hanna: FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY and LABORA- 
TORY MANUAL 
An encouraging course—not discouraging. 
Van Buskirk-Smith: SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE—Revised and enlarged. 
A truly scientific presentation—not merely a compendium of facts. 
Barber: EVERYDAY ALGEBRA FOR THE NINTH GRADE 
What and What For as well as How. 


Dyer: TEXTILE FABRICS 


The most useful textbook a girl can buy. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 
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NATURE STUDY 
NATURE STUDY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Craig) 
This set of books affords organized material 
forcefully put in faultless diction. 
Send for the complete set of four readers. Price 
$3.04. With the outline for teaching $3.44. 


IN THE OPEN AIR 
Nature Study by Seasons (Dorland) 
In an interesting style the author has recorded his 
observations covering a number of years of active 
out-door life. In addition to this the book gives 
some of the best nature study literature extant. 
Price prepaid, $1.20 


NATURE STUDY LESSONS—BIRD STUDIES 
(Cornish) 
A Teacher’s Book on Birds. Postpaid $1.25 


OUR COMMON BIRDS (Hamilton) 
A delightful book for only 50c 


GOVERNMENT 
ECONOMIC GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES By A. H. Dixon. 
This book will interest the teacher, the general 
reader and the pupil. It deals with live problems. 
Prepaid $2.00 








All of the above books are on the Reading 
Circle List. Buy them from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. 
or from 
McIndoo Publishing Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Send for your copy 


of the LATEST 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


School Supply Catalogue 


THE Missouri Strore Co. 


Columbia Mo. 


























National Fdeecation Achicvement Scales _ 
The 
NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 


For Elementary Schools 
By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Allegany 





County, Maryland 

A New Scientific Spelling Scale that Meas- 
ures Ability to spell in Sentences, which is the 
real value of learning to spell. Based on 
Thorough Research, with Reliable Standard- 
ized Norms, Giving Spelling Ages from six 
v’ars five months (6-5) to fourteen years ten 
months (14-10). 

Published in eight tests of equal difficulty, 
thus providing ample material for retesting at 
given pericds to measure the actual progress 
made. 

PRICE PER TEST 
Mmmmatention Bese «en cccsccccces 2 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 

Directions for Administering ...... ..10 cents 
(Each examiner needs one) 

ie TNR TE oe kdscsciccessicses-s § Oe 
(Each class should have one) 
PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 

The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for Junior 

High Schools in six tests of equal difficulty. 
The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for Senior 

High Schools in four tests of equal difficulty. 


National Publishing Society 


Mountain Lake Park, - - Maryland 
7 21-12-25 




















THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 


By 
DR. HARRY DeGROAT 
Principal State Norma! School, Cortland 
New York 
SIDNEY G. FIRMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey 
WILLIAM A. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, 
New Jersey 


. ©¢ * * * *. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS SET A NE 
STANDARD IN ARITHMETIC TEXTBO‘ 
ACHIEVEMENT. They are built on the lat 
scientific investigations which are bound to re 
lutionize the making of Arithmetic Texts. 
BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4—pub- 
lished March 7, 1926. 
BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6 and 
BOOK THREE—Grades 7 and 8 
are to be published this spring. 
Full information regarding this Series of Ari 
metics will be furnished on request. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, IN(¢ 
Home Office 
Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas 
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A GREAT 
PROTECTION 


. . which costs you 


not one penny. 


Here in Missouri there are two very inter- 
esting organizations. 


You do not hear much about them. They 
lo not wave flags nor march in parades 
They have no political prejudices. 


They have nothing to sell. 


heir sole purpose is to protect your 
purse by protecting your purchases. 


lhere’s an interesting story to be told 
bout these organizations, The Better 
Business Bureau of St. Louis and the 
setter Business Bureau of Kansas City. 

How they deal with fraudulent 
nancial schemes; how they correct mis- 
tatements in advertising; how they dis- 
ourage unfair sales methods; how they 
ooperate with you, without any charge, 
) insure you against deception in the 


urchases you make every day. 


his story is to be told in this publica- 


on in a series of announcements, like 
is one, in order that you may learn to 
ake the Better Business Bureau mean 
ven more to you. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 
of of 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


City Club Bldg. Hotel Baltimore 














COOL 


SUMMER WAY 


TO THE SCENIC REGIONS FAR WEST. 
YOU CAN Go AT A VERY REASON- 
ABLE COST. 


Santa Fe Summer 
XCURSIONS 


to California, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Rockies, Grand Canyon, National Park, 
Yosemite, and other National Parks. 


ON YOUR WAY 
The Indian—detour. Newest way to see 


oldest America. A three day motor tour 
through a region rich in history and mystery. 


May we help you plan your vacation? 


G. W. HAGENBUCH 
719 Walnut Kansas City, Mo. 


Phone—Main 7340 
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HE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY is 
indebted to Charles B. Dyke, Seere- 
tary of the New Jersey Teachers As- 
ion for the following information 
erning the Teachers’ Pension and An- 
Fund which was established in that 
several years ago. During the past 
the question has been in the center 
nterest again due to the fact that the 
recent State Leg- 

TEACHERS’ PENSIONS ixjature attempted 


IN JERSEY j 
IN NEW JE to appropriate an 


amount whieh was $1,400,000 less than the 
sium neeessary to meet the provisions of 


the system. 

At this juncture the effectiveness of the 
teachers’ organization and the strength of 
the plan in the minds of the public was 
demonstrated. The teachers immediately 
asked and received a public hearing at 
which they were represented by the ablest 
«unsel of the state, by actuaries and an 
ficial of a life insurance company. All 
ver the state mass meetings were held 
nd petitions sent to the Legislators. <A 
vigorous campaign of publicity was in- 
augurated and loeal representatives were 

inted to interview each Legislator. 
re ult was that the f-ll amount 
ippropriated. 
present New Jersey law was en- 
in 1919. It is built on an actuarial 
and controlled by a Board of Trus- 
Contributions are made by the 
‘rs on the basis of their age at en- 
trance. The state sets aside an amount 
sufficient to produce an annuity equal to 
the annuity produced by the _ teacher’s 
payment, which state payment is set aside 
and invested annually by the state. The 
State Comptroller estimates the amount 
the state shall pay to the fund and this 
amount aeeording to law is paid to the 
Board of Trustees. The point at issue in 
the reeent Legislature was, therefore, 
whether the law should be obeyed. A 
phamplet. of ‘‘Editorial Comment’’ on the 
attempted aetion of the Legislature is ex- 
tremely interesting as showing the friend- 
Y attitude of the press toward the teach- 
ttsand the Annuity Plan. 


Massachusetts, Wisconsin, New Jersey 
and other states have set examples which 
Missouri would do well to follow. 


ROM AN INVESTIGATION by means 

of a questionnaire which Secretary E. 

M. Carter is now earrying on, it ap- 
pears that the salary situation is to be 
practically unchanged in the towns and 
cities of Missouri with a tendeney toward 
increases. Replies received up to April 
26th show that of 173 superintendents re- 
employed 110 are to have 
their salaries unchanged, 
53 will enjoy increases, 
mostly nominal, and 10 have suffered de- 
creases. High school principals appear 
to be faring about the same; of 153 cases 
112 have remaind stationary, 30 have had 
increases, and 13 have been decreased. 
The teachers’ salaries of 179 schools are 
reported as stationary in 107 schools, in- 
ereased in 53 schools, and decreased in 
19. Many of the superintendents of 
schools that have been foreed to retrench 
are in towns that have suffered business 
reverses, cuts in assessed valuations, or 
have suffered large decreases in the state 
distribution. 

Rumor has it that many rural districts 
have cut salaries and that positions in 
these schools are sold to the lowest bidder. 
Too often, we fear, is the farmer attempt- 
ing to save on his taxes by denying his 
own children their rights. Figuratively 
he is ‘‘saving his seed corn by refusing to 
plant it.’’ Meanwhile, he produces that 
which pays the edueation bills in the 
towns and cities. 


THE SALARY 
SITUATION 


URAL SCHOOLS are improving! Dur- 

ing the past four years the average 

term attended by each rural child en- 
rolled has increased four days. This im- 
provement is noted by comparing the 
figures of the Seventy-sixth Annual Re- 
port of the State Superintendent 
of Schools with those of the Sev- 
enty-second Report. One d:y a 
year! Not enough to get elated over and 
yet enough to be encouraged by. At this 
rate the rural child of fifty years from 


A SLOW 
PACE 
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now will be on a par with the city child 
so far as days of elementary schools are 
concerned—provided of course, that the 
city schools will kindly stand still. 

But there is an even more encouraging 
point to be dug out of a comparison of 
these two reports. The rural enumeration 
decreased over this four year period about 
50,000 or 12,500 a year. At this rate in 
25 years all of the country children will 
have either moved with their parents to 
town or will have been included, by con- 
solidation, annexation, or otherwise, in 
high school districts. 

But since we are hunting for something 
to cheer us up, let us take the increased 
enrollment of the city schools during the 
past four years which amounts to 65,414 
and assume that this enrollment is due 
to increased population accrued from the 
country districts. At this rate in only 
seventeen years, all of the children now 
enrolled in rural schools will be in city 
school districts. Thus, evolution goes 
on by its quiet process. 


President Lee Resigns As 


RESIDENT E. D. LEE, for the past six 
or seven years head of Christian Col- 
lege, a junior college for women, lo- 
cated at Columbia, Missouri, has resigned, 
the resignation to 
take effect at the 
close of the pres- 
ent college year. 
Under President 
Lee’s manage- 
ment the college 
has made phenom- 
enal growth and 
development. It 
has come to be ree- 
cognized as a 
standard junior 
college and is ap- 
proved by the Na- 
tional Association 
of Junior Colleges. 
With the improvement in standards has 
come increased patronage from the pub- 
lic. The enrollment has increased stead- 
ily and at the time of President Lee’s 
resignation was about twenty more than 
the normal eapacity of the institution. 


President Lee. 
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In the meantime, Missouri country 
dren are getting 50 days less each 
of sehooling on the basis of average « 
attendance per pupil enrolled than 
the city children. They are getting 
eight of such years of shortened 
portunity while the city children are 
en twelve years, each of which is 
days longer. To the one we are no\ 


ering 800 days, to the other 1800 days— 


less than half as much to the rural ec! 
So much for quantity. Everything 
sidered, teachers’ qualifications, 
ment, richness of curriculum and lib 
we are probably giving the eountry « 
less than half in the matter of qu: 
Less than half in quantity, less than 
in quality, that makes less than 
fourth as much in reality! The « 
process of remedy 
wretched condition in the course of 1 
but justice and a proper appreciatio 
the worth of the individual would rei 


er 


evolution may 


it at onee. 


Head of Christian College. 


Financially, his administration has 
no less successful for the college th: 
its professional phases. With an 
mulated debt of about $135,000 at t] 
ginning of his administration, he | 


yy 


a 


the school with only about $50,000 of t! 


debt remaining. In addition to p 
the regular running expenses of th: 
lege and making each year liberal 
ments on the outstanding, debts, t! 
come has paid annuities of $2,500 to 
of two former presidents of the instil 

The qualifications of the faculty 
bers have likewise improved until 
now measure up to the standards « 
Junior College Association. 

The spirit of the student body is 
as to challenge the admiration of 
who know familiarly the best seh 
the country. 

Mr. Lee before assuming the pres 
of Christian College was Superint: 
of the Public Schools at Sikeston 
souri. During his service to the | 
eollege he has maintained his inte) 
publie school activities and his « 
tions with publie school men. At a 


} 


S 


\ 
las 
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mvention of the Superintendents of Mis- 
souri held in Columbia, Christian College 
entertained with a dinner and a program 
provided by the students. This event el- 
ited from many of the superintendents 
nt words of highest praise for the 
standards of the College and the 
th in the general respect of the pub- 
hich it had experienced sinee Pres- 
Lee had taken charge of it. 
resident Lee tendered his resignation 
having heard of the discussions in 
xecutive meeting of the Board of 
Columbia while he was 


stees held in 
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in attendance on a meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Junior Colleges of 
which he was Vice-President. Following 
this meeting Dr. A. G. Capps, a member 
of the Executive Board also tendered his 
resignation. 

The student body and the faculty have 
unanimously expressed their appreciation 
of President Lee’s work and their regrets 
at his leaving. 

He has not yet definitely decided on 
what work he will take up but has ex- 
pressed his intention of going into busi- 
ness. 








SUMMER SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI 








The Summer School at Kirksville. 
An Integral Part of the Regular School Year. 


(KE NORTHEAST MISSOURT State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, looks upon its summer school 

as an integral part of the scheol year’s 
\ Few of its regular faculty are on 
' of absence during this time of the 
While the courses are more numer- 

than during other periods of the year 
additional faculty members are em- 

ed beeause of the greatly increased 
ber of students and the session is re- 
with special features which cannot 

be furnished quite so well at any other 
period of the year, still the steady stream 
f regular college work done in the usual 
effective way goes on as in the other 
us. The length of the term is only 
tly shorter than any other term. 

is as much time for the student to 
onstructive thinking and planning in 
berate, careful way as during any 
period of the year. The notion that 

one should not de school work in the sum- 
mer is a relic of the past. The average 
healt and mental vigor of the summer 
group is quite up to that of any 
group. Furthermore, the teaching 
ence and social eentaects of the sum- 
er croup have especially great value. 
Versatility of interests, ambition to know 
ind do the very best for the youth of 
the land, zeal to make teaching a real pro- 
lession, ability to meet and solve new 


schor 
other 


eXpe 


problems in education, all reach a high 
water mark in the summer school. 

The Legislature of Missouri has set 
apart the State Teachers College at Kirks- 
ville to be of special service to a part of 
Missouri which is larger in land area than 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut combined, and with a local his- 
tory dating back as far as 1767. It is for 
the purpose of getting better acquainted 
with this area, its people and its history 
that the ‘‘Northeast Missouri Historical 
Expedition’’ has been organized as a part 
of the course in Missouri History. Mr. 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri, will 
be in immediate charge of this expedition. 
He is cooperating with Miss Simmons in 
giving the course in Missouri History. 
Several trips will be taken by auto to 
some of the more important historic places 
in the district. This is the first expedi- 
tion of its kind ever undertaken in Mis- 
souri and probably the first in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The leetures which Mr. 
Shoemaker gives and the expedition which 
he conducts are open to any of the student 
body irrespective of credit. 

Not many months ago, the Teachers Col- 
lege at Kirksville suffered a severe loss in 
buildings but since that time the hand- 
some Pickler Memorial Library has been 
erected. It is well equipped. Then again, 
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the Kirksville publie schools are not in 
session during the summer and so two of 
their commodius buildings, near the cam- 
pus, are at the dispesal of the College. 
Without question the facilities are such 
that every student can be comfortable and 
happy. 

Kirksville is a modern progressive city, 
having a courteous citizenship who be- 
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lieve in and support loyally the 
Teachers College. There are ample 
ern housing facilities at reasonable 1 


With these prefessional and mate: 


advantages the Northeast Missouri 
Teachers College—a standard four ° 
student 


teachers college—welcomes 


its campus. 


Summer Session at Cape Girardeau. 
Nearly 400 Courses Offered. 


HE TWENTY-SIXTIL summer 
sion of the Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College begins Tuesday, 
June 1, and ends Friday, August 6. In- 
dications point to a very large enrollment 
for the coming term. The regular College 
faculty has been augmented by the ad- 
dition of a number of extra teachers and 
nearly four hundred different courses will 
be offered in the various departments. 
Cape Girardeau is one of the most at- 
tractive cities in which to attend summer 
school. The College buildings, located as 
they are on the crest of the highest hill 
overlooking the city, are cool and pleas- 


ses- 


ant, and the large wooded campus is a 
delightful outdcor entertain- 
ments and class meetings. The five ae- 


place for 


ademie buildings in which classes are held 
for the expansion 


furnish ample room 


necessitated by a large summer e 
ment. 

One of the features of the school 
has been given particular attention 
ing the last several years is the matt 
recreation and entertainment. Week 
are devoted to exeursions to nm 
historical and industrial points of int: 
This summer the 


ing, the magician, will deliver an 
trated lecture, and each week end a 
class motion picture exhibition wi 
given. In addition, a number of 
inent educators of America will sp 

The cost. of tuition for the sw 
term is $12.50. Room and board i: 
city can be secured for $6.50 to $7 
week. 


Girardeau. 


The Summer Session at Warrensburg. 


Forty Teachers Added to Regulars. 


HE SUMMER SESSION of the Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers’ College 
will begin Tuesday, June 1. Tues- 
day and Wednesday will be devoted to 
the classification of students. The term 
is ten weeks in leneth; ten semester hours 
of eredit can be earned during the ses- 
sion. Those who find it impossible to 
enter at the opening of the term can earn 
five hours of credit during the last half 
of the term. 
Courses 
The first summer session provides a 
wide range of courses in all departments. 
Those who are qualifying for state depart- 
ment certificates, for life diplomas, or to 
teach in North Central Association high 
schools will find courses suited to their 
needs. 


Faculty 

The College has considerably mor 
the far-famed end of a log in the w 
equipment for the convenience of it 
dents, but it emphasizes more its in 
tional staff. During the summer s 
all of the regular members of the f: 
with one or two exeeptions, will 
residence. To the regular staff the 
be added about forty teachers fro: 
faculties of institutions which do m 
duet summer schools. There will ; 
special lecturers who will speak o1 
jects cf peculiar interest to the larg: 
bers of teachers who have been 
service during the year who ret! 
school to continue their work for cd 
Among these will be two English 
tors. John Adams, Esquire and | 


Coffer-Miller Pi: 
will give three outdoor plays, Paul } 


Ample accommodations ean be ha 
for all students in a city the size of Cay 


} 


Us 
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Esquire, both of the University of 
lon. Mr. Raymont will discuss teach- 
aining in England. Commissioner J. 

Tigert, of Washington D. C., will make 
his second appearance in Warrensburg 
during the 1926 summer session. His first 
speaking engagement after President 
Harding appointed him commissioner sev- 
eral years ago was in Warrensburg. Oth- 
ers who will appear are: Dean Pechstein, 
of the University of Cincinnati; Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine; Mr. Woodbury, the 
Emerson man; Superintendent Charles 
A. Lee; and others. 

P. T. A. School of Instruction 

One of the three Parent-Teacher Schools 

of Instruction held in the State during 


W. W. Parker, 
Dean of the Faculty. 
the summer of 1926 will be held at the 
College in Warrensburg. It will be held 
during the week of June 21. Its aim is 
to train leaders for the werk. National 
and State officers will be among the lead- 
ers in the work of this special week. Mrs. 
W. A. Masters, of St. Joseph, State Pres- 
ident, will lend her efforts to the suecess 
of the school. Dr. Henry Noble Sher- 
wood, Superintendent of Publie Instrue- 
tion of Indiana, will be a special lecturer. 
Miss Jessie Burrall, of Stephens College, 
will speak. The general plan for the P. 


T. A. School ineludes school sessions in 


29 


the forenoon, study and recreation in the 
afterncon, and special lectures in the eve- 
ning. The movement is being sponsored 
by the Department of Edueation of the 
College. Mrs. W. A. Masters, 2622 Union 
Street, St. Joseph, Missouri will be glad 
further information relative to 


to give 


the plans. 


Costs 

When everything, including 
fees, is taken into account, it is probably 
true that there is not a less expensive col- 
lege town in Missouri than Warrensburg. 
The fees for the summer term amount to 
$14.50. In addition to this a text-book 
deposit of $2.00 is required. The deposit 
is refunded at the end of the term when 
text-books are returned to the library. 
There is no diploma fee. The College 
Cafeteria, situated in the Administration 
Building, furnishes a convenient, inex- 
pensive place to secure meals. Although 
the College recognizes the facet that the 
best is the cheapest, it deems it worth 
while to call attention to these facts. 

Rooms 

During the last two or three summers, 
when in each case more than 2,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled, the Dean of Women 
has experienced no difficulty in proeur- 
ing suitable rooms in which to 
them. Students live in almost every 
block in Warrensburg. Before engaging 
hoard or room students should consult 
the Dean of Women, unless they are 
familiar with conditions. Upon appliea- 
tion to the Dean of Women a list of ap- 
proved rooming and boarding houses will 
be furnished. 


school 


house 


Recreation 
Recognizing the importance of relaxa- 
tion, the faculty makes provision for va- 
forms of reereation for students. 
Students are also encouraged to initiate 
their own forms of diversion and to work 
while they work and play while they play. 
The battery for the faculty baseball team 
has not been announced yet. 
Atmosphere 
Seientists and pseudo-seientists are 
predicting a cold summer fer 1926. An 
advertisement in a metropolitan paper 
recently said: ‘‘Buy a spring overcoat 
and wear it all summer.’’ The College 
does not care to hazard its reputation of 


ricus 
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long standing by guaranteeing a cold sum-_ functions at all times, but particul: 
mer. There is another kind of atmcs- during the spring and summer terms 
phere, however, that Warrensburg can Classification Modus Operandi 
guarantee. It provides a médium that The procedure involved in ‘break ny 
is ‘‘eollegiate.’’ The quotation marks into’’ a ecllege appears to the uninitia' 
will help the college-going generation to as being most devious and mysterious. |; 
understand. For many years the C. M._ is not as formidable as it appears. 5 
S. T. C. has had a relatively large number’ mer school students who have form 
of upper-classmen. For several years the attended the College will delight in p 
large number completing the work for ing new comers. To make a short st 
degrees has attracted the attention of the short, these things do: (1) Have a m 
teacher-training institutions throughout ber of the classification committee, whos: 
the eountry. base of operations will be the Administra 
tion Building, elassify you. (2) T 
vour classification card to the Dean \ 
The Recommendations Committee the Faculty. (3) Take your classifieat 
works overtime in an effort to put its card to the Dean of Women. (4) Ai 
qualified students and graduates in touch filling out the information blank, present 
with positions for which they are fitted. it, your classification card, and your 
It tries to serve the interests of individ- at the long table in the main hallway of 
uals, of school officials, and of schools. the Administration Building. (5) Cet 
The service of this committee is free. It yeur text-books at the library. 


Recommendations Committee 


The Summer Term at Springfield 
Full of Interest and Adventure 


, I ‘SHE PRODIGIOUS growth of the ing; the auditorium at the infrequent 


summer schools as an extra-activity highly significant convoeations looks | 

of American colleges and universi- nothing so much as the village oy 
ties is easily explained by the curiosity house which every small-town resid 
and interest which everyone is feeling shudders to recall at the time of the ¢ 
about education. The college has become ing exercises of the high school. Rec ta 
front-page news. The population has be- tion rooms, filled with heat and the d: 
come collegiate. Those who are not going ing, irresistibly drowsy hum of an elec 
to school are praising cr blaming or ex- _ trie-fan, the patient but hungry lin 
orting those who do go te school and the eafeteria, the joint inadequacy of 
those who administer them. A part of erence-books and chairs in the library 
this interest wears the garment of im-_ study-hall—all these would seem to 
patient criticism and embreiders it with eutsider an intolerable burden of 
the charge that our schools are tread-  eomfort. 
mills; our faeulties rubber-stamps; our On the contrary, the students and te 
student-bodies the patient and stolid vic- ers appear enamored of the summer t 
tims of deadly formulae. Much is demanded and much is supp! 

Those who present and those who ap- All the required references are read 

prove such an indictment have never par- spite of the library-attendants’ wear) 
ticipated in a contemporary summer ply that the book is not in to thous: 
school. They may believe it or not, but of inquiries; every note-book is gra 
the ten weeks which are pressed down and every examinaticn paper judged as « 
running over with interest and adventure fully as it is during the regular sess 
for the Springfield Teachers College are The phenomenon is repeated summer a'te 
those of the summer quarter. It is rea-  .ymmer, and always there are more 
sonable to suppose that the peak of fa- 
tigue would be reached at this time. Cor- 
ridors and stairways are congested at the 
end of heurs until progress can be ae- 
complished only by squirming and elbow- accomplishments, 


dents and consequently more tea 
with their inevitable accompanime: 
more assignments and requirements 
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‘he unimaginative citizen who votes to 
increase the tax-rate that supports the 
summer schools will point out the higher 
standards which hedge about certificates 
and diplomas for those ambitious to teach. 
Sheer perversity only would deny the par- 
tial explanation of the influence of in- 
creased requirements. But even after one 
checks and graphs the relation between 
standards and summer-school attendance, 
deposit which stubbornly de- 

formal analysis. It is a sort of prof- 
ligacy of interst and endeavor. Both 
students and teachers are expectant, mcre 
1 less breathlessly awaiting an adventure 
which shall stimulate mind and _ spirit 
alike. Fortunately perhaps, fulfillment is 
not an invariable result of the anticipa- 
tion. After all the physical conditions 
do take their toll of bodies and minds, 
and expeetaney is an end in itself which 

vy be indulged in to the point of in- 
peranee witheut distressing after-ef- 
ts. Only when it is denied, do classes 


there 1S a 
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and study and the making of notebooks 
that have no end become a weariness to 
the flesh. 

Because this thrilling anticipation has 
not yet failed us, the Teachers College at 
Springfield is discarding all the trappings 
and the suits of extra-curricular activities. 
Assemblies are reduced to a minimum. 
Since the commencement exercises now 
occur at the conventional spring closing, 
those candidates for degrees and diplo- 
mas will be awarded their certificates at a 
simple and suitable convocation in Au- 
gust. No attempt will be made to have 
elaborate social activities though there 
will be frequent gatherings, pleasantly 
informal. Let no one suppose, however, 
that the is not inviting. We 
make and hold our carnival in the class- 


prospect 


room and laboratery and in every activi- 
ty which is inherently and irrevocably a 
part of the Springfield State Teachers 
College. 


Summer School at Maryville— 
To Help Teachers Solve Problems and Secure Better 


Positions. 


IGHT NOW IN Missouri there are a 
great many teachers who are still 
wondering whether or net to attend 
mer school somewhere during this 
ing summer. The question of finance 
is a grave problem with many of them. 
Teaching positions for next year are giv- 
ne much coneern to many more. 
close touch with the educa- 
tional situation in Missouri know that the 
demand for poorly-trained teachers is 
rapidly decreasing and that the salaries 
f the poorly-trained teachers are going 
the same way. 

When these facts are faced it is the 
wise teacher who is keeping abreast with 
ler opportunities by improving her abil- 
ty as a teacher. 

The Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College is offering at low cost the oppor- 
tunity to Northwest Missouri Teachers to 
secure better training this summer. This 
College has had constantly in mind two 
things in planning the coming summer ses- 
namely, offering training that will 
e teachers to secure better positions 
etter salaries, and offering a sched- 


hose in 


sion 


enab] 


ule of courses which will help every 
teacher to more successfully solve the 
teaching problems which he will encounter 
next year. 

Generally speaking the summer term is 
the same as others during the year. The 
same curriculum will be maintained. Gen- 
eral courses in all departments will be 
offered. However, most courses will be 
presented from the viewpoint of the teach- 
er in the light of possible teaching prob- 
lems that will inevitably arise next year. 

Another point has been kept in mind 
by the adminstration and faculty in pre- 
paring the schedule for the summer term. 
This has been to offer courses that will 
meet the credit requirements for the dif- 
ferent certificates, approved grades and 
degrees. Credit in these summer courses, 
if properly seleeted, will apply on the ele- 
mentary certificate, life certificate, or on 
the degree of B. S. in Education or A. B. 
High School courses will be available to 
those who have not completed that work. 

Education Courses. 
The courses in the education depart- 


ment will be the most comprehensive. 
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They will include, introduction to teach- 
ing, advisement of high school girls, school 
economy, principles of teaching, health 
education, history of education, psychol- 
ogy and sociology. An opportunity for 
specialized work will be offered in rural 
school management, consolidated and 
small high school work, methods in pri- 
mary, intermediate grades, junior high 
school and high school, and principles of 
supervision and administration. 

Agriculture, Science, English, Music. 

The agriculture department will be rep- 
resented this summer with courses in 
cereal crops, vitalized agriculture, soils, 
teaching of high school agriculture, breeds 
of live stock, elements of poultry raising 
and animal nutrition. Seventy acres of 
College farm is available for experimen- 
tation purposes and the purebred eattle 
and hogs on the farm will be used in ani- 
mal husbandry classes. 

The science department, biology, chem- 
istry, physies, and geography will offer 
courses to meet credit requirements as 
well as courses for those students special- 
izing in these respective fields. 


A great variety of courses to meet al- 
most every need will be offered by the 


English department. These courses will 
inelude composition classes, fundamentals 
history of English literature, American 
literature, Shakespeare, the romantic 
movement, contemporary drama, princi- 
ples of journalism, and teaching of Eng- 
lish in the high school. 

The conservatory of music is planning 
an extensive program for the summer 
term. Individual lessons in voice, piano 
or most any kind of instrument will be 
available. In addition to this private in- 
struction, courses of interest to the teach- 
er, such as publie school music, harmony 
and musie appreciation will be offered. 
The conservatory is now comfortably and 
permanently located on the first floor of 
the new Girls’ Residence Hall. 

Physical Education—New Gymnasium. 

The physical education department will 
offer an important schedule of courses to 
the teacher. The recent physical eduea- 
tion requirements of the state superin- 
tendent, have inereased interest in this 
department and necessarily caused the 
seope of the department to be enlarged. 
In the women’s physical education de- 
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partment will be courses in organi 


games, play and health, folk dancing, ir 


terpretative dancing, beginning and 
vanced swimming, life saving and ¢o: 
ing of the varicus sports. 


In the men’s department will be gener 


gym work, playground games, coach 
of football, basketball, and track, tom 
ments, swimming and other sports. 


The new $110,000 gymnasium and ph) 


ical education plant is completed 
ready for use. 
pool 20 feet by 60 feet will afford m 
recreation for students as well 
ing possible a wider range of swimm 
classes. A modern filtration system 
sures a clean, cool plunge any tim: 
the day. Classes in physical edueat 
both men and women, will use the 1 
class rooms in this building. Four 2} 
tennis courts are now under construct 
and will be ready for use by the sum: 
term. 


as n 


The Social Sciences. 

The student wishing courses in so 
sciences will find a wide field of select 
open to him. He may choose from 
economie courses, psychology, gen 
educational or adolescent, social psyc! 
ogy or sociology. In history he may se 
from several American history courses 
many of European history. World 
tory, history of Missouri, citizenship 
American government and _ polities 
up subject matter that should be very 
ful to the average teacher. 

Home Economics. 

The home economies department 
be well prepared to serve students in 
field. Courses looking forward to a m: 
in this department as well as specia 
tion in the Smith- Hughes werk wil! 
offered. 
ing, elementary clothing, 
nursing, food problems, meal service, 
tiles, and practice teaching. 

Industrial and Fine Ars. 

Vocational as well as teacher co 


foods, | 


are scheduled in the fine arts and indus 


trial arts departments. In fine arts 1 
will be art, history and appreciation, | 


These inelude principles of se 


The white-tiled swimming 


yy 


planning and decoration, costume desig! 


ing, commercial art, blackboard dra 
fine art for elementary grades and 
vaneed art. The industrial arts d 
ment have planned to give mech: 


e 
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drawing, general benchwork, wood turn- 

basketry, cabinet making, and hand- 
work for rural schools, primary grades, 
and intermediate grades. 

Other departments such as mathe- 
maties, foreign languages and dramaties 
will offer complete schedules for the sum- 
mer term. The public speaking depart- 
ment is planning to serve a great many 
students in sueh courses as fundamentals 
of speech, story telling, and problems in 
spe ch. 

Many more courses will be offered 

is contained in this brief depart- 

nt review. About two hundred courses 

be offered during the summer session 

others not listed will be organized 

upon sufficient demand. A catalogue will 
be mailed on request. 

While the paramount aim of the College 
is to give useful information and instrue- 
tion to the students, not all of the time 
will be spent in work. Several entertain- 
ment features have been planned for this 
Negotiations are in process for 
additional talent and educational speakers 


Session. 
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of note. Many all-school parties and social 
activities by the different organizations 
are planned. The Y. W. C. A. Japanese 
lawn fete and the all-school picnic by 
counties have become annual affairs. 

Several entertainment features are be- 
ing planned by the College. Two out- 
standing features have already been 
booked. Cecil Fanning, noted baritone, 
will appear in concert, and V. L. Granville, 
who will be making his first American 
tour, will give two programs of his dra- 
matie interludes which have earned for 
him such an enviable European reputation. 
Other entertainment will be booked by 
the opening of the quarter. 

A pleasant and profitable summer is 
promised to those who come to Maryville. 
The churches, the Chamber of Commeree, 
the theatres, and the residents of the city, 
will help to entertain you. The College 
will try to make your stay worthwhile. 
Ten weeks spent with us, we believe, will 
make you a better teacher and a better 
citizen, an asset to yourself and to your 
community. 


The Policy of the University of Missouri Summer Session 


i IS THE fixed policy of the admin- 
istration to serve the best educational 

interests of the state. To this end, we 
have made the best possible provision for 
meeting the intellectual, physical, moral, 
and social needs of summer session stu- 
We believe that the opportunities 
offered here are unsurpassable by those 
found in any other university in the coun- 
try. We invite comparison and welcome 
constructive criticism. If you expect to 
attend school this summer, study our 
summer session bulletin, compare our e¢f- 
ferings with those found elsewhere, ta:k 
with students who were in attendance 
here last year, and then judge for your- 
self whether you should come to your 
own university. In making your ¢>m- 
parisons, please keep in mind the fo!low- 
ing fundamental essentials of a good sum- 
mer school: 

1, Faculty—Our faculty consists of 125 
members, 84, or 67 per cent of whom have 
professorial rank, a larger percentage 
than was found in any other university in 
the United States last year. 

2. The Equipment—tThe entire univer- 
sity plant, the equipment of all the col- 


dents. 


leges and schools, buildings, grounds, 
laboratories, shops, museums, gymna- 
siums, hospitals, athletie fields, as well as 
the entire equipment of the agricultural 
college and experiment station are avail- 
able for the use of the summer session 
students. 

3. The Program of Studies—Courses 
are offered in 38 different departments 
and in all the colleges of the university, 
except in the school of law. 

4. Provisions for Advanced Work— 
We have intentionally emphasized upper 
courses and graduate work. Eleven per 
eent of the courses offered are open to 
first and second year students. Sixty- 
five per cent of the courses are open to 
graduate and undergraduate students, 
while twenty-four per cent of all the 
courses offered are strictly graduate in 
character. Last summer we had the lar- 
gest increase in our graduate school of 
any university in the United Statse. 

5. Provisions for Health and Physical 
Education—The entire staff in physical 
education, including the coaches, will be 
on duty during the summer session. In 
addition to the great number and variety 
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of courses offered, (see bulletin, pages 35 
and 36) every possible opportunity is 
given for play and healthful recreation. 
Few, if any, institutions in the country 
have better equipment than you will find 
here. We have a gymnasium for men and 
one for women; a swimming pool for men 
and another for women; a golf course, 
hockey field, tennis courts, track, base- 
ball fields, and polo field. Many courses 
in physical education may be taken with 
or without credit. 

6. Moral and Religious Education— 
The moral atmosphere of Columbia is un- 
surpassed by that of any city in the United 
States. The churches, the Bible college, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation work in close co-operation with 
the university in the summer session as 
in the regular session. University credit 
is given for the courses offered in the 
Bible college. (See summer session bul- 
letin, pages 39 and 40). 
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7. Opportunities for Social Recreation 
—Every opportunity will be given 
wholesome social recreation and ent 
tainment. The program of social eveit 
will be placed on the bulletin board ea: 
week. The weekly convocation will g1\ 
an opportunity to hear some of the ablvs 
men and women in America. On Frid: 
night of the first week, the faculty vw 
give a reception to the entire stud 
body. Later in the term special ree 
tions will be given for the men and 
the women. A series of high-grade ent 
tainments will be given each Frid: 


Special opportunities will be given 
social meetings of groups having comn 
interests of any sort. 

If you have not received a copy of « 


summer session bulletin, write the Univ 

sity Publisher. For full information eon 
any matter of administrati: 
write J. D. Elliff, Director of 


Session, University of Missouri. 


cerning 
Sumn 


Washington University Summer Session. 


HE SUMMER SESSION of Washing- 
ton University opens on June 22, 
1926 and continues six weeks, clos- 
ing on July 30. <A copy of the Bulletin 
containing announcement of the courses 
offered will be mailed upon application 
to the Director, Summer Session, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 
General Scope and Purpose 
The Summer Session is intended pri- 
marily to afford teachers, educational ad- 
ministrators and students an opportunity 
to profitably employ a portion of the 
vacation period. While special provision 
has been made for courses in Education, 
an extensive list of other college and 
graduate courses will be offered and in- 
struction will also be given in Law, Art, 
Music, Engineering and Social Work. 
The courses are designed for the fol- 
lowing classes of students: 
1. Undergraduates who wish to short- 
en the period of residence. 
2. Graduates who wish to continue 
graduate study during the summer. 
3. School superintendents, principals, 
and teachers connected with elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges who 


Hon. Herbert S. Hadley 


Chancellor of Washington University 
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advaneed instruction, either with or 
out reference to an academic degree. 

Those who wish to complete college 
ects required for admission to protes- 
il schools. 

Students in Law who are candidates 
the LL. B. degree or who wish to 
wy for examinations for the Bar. 

Persons who desire to become bet- 
acquainted with the most recent 
lopments in social work and other 


Dean Isidor Loeb. 
In Charge of Summer School. 


Campus and Buildings 


The eampus consists of 165 acres im- 
mediately west of the city limits and com- 
bines the advantages of quiet seclusion 
with the benefits connected with 
eontraet with the life of a great city. At 
some distanee from the entrance, which 
faces Forest Park, the campus rises to a 
higher altitude, and upon this elevated 
surface the 21 university buildings form 
a beautiful, harmonious group in the 
Tudor Gothie style of architecture. 

Libraries, Laboratories and Museums 

The extensive resources and equip- 
ment of the University in libraries, lab- 
oratories and museums will be available 
for use by instructors and students in the 
Summer Session. In addition there are 


close 
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valuable collections in St. Louis including 
those of the Publie Library, the Mereantile 
Library, the Missouri Historical Society, 
the Public Schocl Museum, the Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Zoological Garden and 
the Missouri Botanical Garden (Shaw’s 
Garden). 
Dormitories and Board 

Men and women students may secure 
desirable rooms in the three large dor- 
mitories located on the campus a short 
distance frem the lecture halls. The 
University maintains a Cafeteria in one 
of the dormitories where meals will be 
provided during the Summer Session. 

Tuition and Living Expenses. 

All students pay a registration fee of 
$3. The tuition is based upon the number 
of credit hours and for most courses is 
at the rate of $6.25 per semester hour, 
except that students may register for six 
semester hours for a total tuition of $35. 
The average expense per student, in- 
cluding tuition, room, board, and laundry 
need not exeeed $110 for the six weeks’ 
session. 

Recreation 

Ample opportunity fer exercise and 
recreation is offered during the Summer 
Session. Courses of instruction will be 
given in physical education ineluding 
swimming. In addition all summer stu- 
dents will have the use of the gymnasium, 
tennis courts and swimming pool on the 
same conditions as during the regular 
session. 

Students will have the privilege of us- 
ing the parks and public recreational 
facilities for which St. Louis is noted. 
Two public golf courses are maintained 
in Forest Park within walking distance 
of the University Campus. There are also 
tennis courts, artificially lighted, making 
them ava'lable for use at night as well as 
day. Boats and ecances on the lagoons in 
the Park, numerous pienie grounds and 
the Zoological Garden, one of the finest 
in the world, are among the other attrae- 
tions of this public playground, which 
embraces nearly 1400 acres. 

Opera and Drama 

During the period cf the Summer Ses- 
sion, the City of St. Louis conducts a sum- 
mer season of opera given in the Munie- 
ipal Open Air Theater in Forest Park. 
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in the schools of Missouri, The Summer School, stands out preeminentiy. | 
the teacher. From the rich soil of the Summer School the teacher has tak: 
twigs, and branches which reach out for the sunlight of truth and accomp)lis 














CENTRAL MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Offers four years of fully accredited college work. 

Prepares teachers for the kindergarten, grades, and high school. 

Offers commercial and music courses. 

Served 4671 different students last year, an increase of 600 over 
the preceding year. 

Issued 250 degrees last year. 

Average initial salary of graduates is over $1,500. 

New buildings are well equipped. Excellent cafeteria. 

Summer term begins June 1. 

Special programs prepared for County Superintendents and rural 
school ieachers. 

Prominent speakers from England as well as America will appear 
on the summer school program. 

Write for a catalog. 

E. L. HENDRICKS, Pres. Warrensburg, Mo. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD 


A card or | 
ULL COLLEGIATE COURSES in all subjects. _ new bulletin of 
Opportunities for specialization in Home Economics, 

Agriculture, Kindergarten, Grade and High School Train- May 31 and cl 

ing. 





Every effor 


Modern Commercial Department. : 
profitable sum: 





An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. Sere 
’ at this institut 


Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 
F make your cou 
Write for our catalog. 


CLYDE M. HILL, Pres. Springfield, Mo. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD 
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ALE FOR IMPROVEMENT Ges eet é 


her agency has done so much for the improvement of the heart of education, 
ir, those annual rings of growth which strengthen and those myriad leaves, 








SouTHEAST MissouRI 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


CAPE GIRARDEAU 


A Standard Coeducational institution of higher learning. Courses 


leading to A.B. and BS. in Ed. 


Special departments of Art, Home Ec., Agriculture, and Manual 
‘Training. 

Summer term of ten weeks, June 1-Aug. 7. 

Send for Special Summer Bulletin or write for more detailed in- 


formation. 


Josepu A. SereENA, President R. S. Dove ass, Dean 








IS READY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


. KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 
ring to you our 


n which opens Of all the forces that work together for the good of 
our commonwealth, none stand out more prominently than 


do the teachers of the state. The summer school offers 
a pleasant and 





; ‘ excellent opportunity for teachers to become more effective 
west Missouri 
in the effort to lift Missouri higher and higher. There is 
and you can 
. no other time of the year so satisfactory for going to school 
gto Maryville. , ; 
as the summer time. Health is the best. Weather is the 


best. The crowd is the biggest, and inspiration the most. 


EUGENE FAIR, President H. G. SWANSON, Dean 
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This theater, which is built entirely of 
conerete, has a seating capacity of 10,000 
people. Two thousand seats are open to 
the publie free of charge. The operas are 
changed each week, and offer a rare op- 
portunity to lovers of good music. 

The Garden Theater, another open air 
enterprise, was inaugurated last year. 
During the Summer of 1926 this Theater 
will offer a series of high class dramatic 
performances under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Wood Stevens of the Chicago Art 
Institute. Three Shakespearean comedies 
will be presented and one week will be 
devoted to Moliere’s ‘‘Don Juan.’’ Sun- 
day nights will be given over to the moral- 
ity play, ‘‘Everyman.’’ Special low rates 
for these performances will be made to 
groups of students of the Summer Session. 


Special Lectures and Recitals 

Special lectures, organ recitals and 
seeial gatherings will be arranged for 
afternoons and evenings. A series of five 
free lectures on character edueation will 
be of particular interest and value to 
teachers. 

Excursions 

Students of the Summer Session will 
be afforded an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the points of interest 
and the natural, commercial and indus- 
trial resourees of St. Louis and its vicin- 


ty. Exeur.ions may be arranged t 
Missouri 


of Fine Arts, the Jefferson Memorial, 


Botanical Garden, the Mu.« 


taining the collections of the Missou 


Historical Society, the laboratories 
hospitals of the Washington Univ 
Sehool of Medicine, Jefferson Bar 
and Cahokia Mound, the largest « 
work constructed by 
America. 

Special excursions to points of gx 
ical and geographical interest wil 
conducted as part of the instructi: 
Geology and Geography. While 
trips are intended primarily for ¢ 
in these subjects, any students i 
Summer Session may accompany 
parties by paying their proporti 
share of the expense. 

Students may also avail themsely 
daily and evening steamboat exe 
on the Mississippi and delightful 
trips may be taken by trolley or n 
bus to points on the Missouri and 
amee rivers, to Creve Coeur Lake, 
to the Chain of Rocks. 

From the foregoing 
iated that the Summer 
ington University offers an unusua 
portunity to students to combine se 
work with the advantages afforded 
large city and thus to enjoy a ple: 
as well as a profitable vacation. 


it will be ap 


The Summer Session of St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


T. LOUIS UNIVERSITY opened its 


first summer session in 1919. At that 

time two reasons induced the author- 
ities of the University to extend its work 
beyond the regular session: first, the re- 
quest of the teachers of the numerous 
private colleges, high schools and paro- 
chial schools of St. Louis, of the State and 
of neighboring States, for opportunities 
to meet the increasing standards for 
teacher-training; secondly, the desire of 
St. Louis University to offer her service 
to those who looked to her for assistance 
in their academic needs. 

Since the summer session of 1919 the de- 
mand for summer courses has steadily 
grown, and year by year efforts were made 
to satisfy the wishes of those who ex- 


pressed their desire to enroll in sm 
courses. Encouraged by the suec 
the summer sessions, the authoriti 
St. Louis University decided to e) 
and amplify the facilities for work d 
the summer of 1926. For this reaso 
faculty has been considerably ine: 
and the number and scope of the « 
has been enlarged in order to prepa 
the increasing enrollment of stu 
Three schools of the University a: 
operating to bring about this result 

College of Arts and Sciences, the 
of Education, and the School of Me 
The College of Arts and Sciences a1 
School of Education offer courses i: 

lish, History, Latin. Mathematies, F 
German, Spanish, Philosophy, P! 


the aborigines 


al 


Sit 


"0 


Session of Wash- 


Olls 
\ 


sant 
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Jlistory of Edueation, Educational Psy- 
thology, Sehool Administration, School 
Library Organization. Philosophy of Edu- 
ration, Teaching of High School English, 
pnd School Music. The School of Medi- 
ne, whose laboratories are especially well 
equipped for the pursuit of scientific 
work, offers courses in Anatomy, Histo- 
logy, Embryology, Neuro-Anatomy, Bae- 
eriology, Immunology, Biochemistry, Gen- 


GL ELT EEE | 


arg, 


© 


Reverend Father Chas. C. Cloud 
President of St. Louis University. 


ral Biology, Comparative Anatomy, Inor- 
ganic and Organie Chemistry, and Phy- 
iology. 

The courses offered in the College of 
rts and Seiences and in the School of Ed- 
uation afford opportunities to the follow- 
ng classes of students: 

1. To those who wish to complete the 
almission requirements for college or for 
the professional schools. 

2. To students, attending the College 
o University, who wish to make up de- 
ieiencies. 

3. To undergraduate students who de- 
sire to obtain eredit toward a degree or 
vish to shorten the time necessary for 


completing the requirements toward a de- 
ree. 

4. To teachers who wish to obtain a 
degree in the School of Edueation and 
to those who desire to take both aeademiec 
and professional teacher courses without 
reference to a degree. 

The courses in the sciences offered in the 
School of Medicine are intended for these 


groups: 


G. A. Deglman S. J., Ph D. 


Director of the Summer Session. 


1. For undergraduates medieal stu- 
dents who desire to secure advanced 
standing or remove deficiencies in work 
previously taken. 

2. For those who desire to enter a med- 
ical school but who still lack sufficient 
college credit to qualify for admission. 

3. For teachers and others who possess 
the required preliminary training and 
wish to obtain credit in any of the courses 
offered. 

The Summer Session of 1926, as outlined 
in the bulletin, falls into two sections: 1. 
The session in the School of Medicine 
which opens with registration on June 4 
and closes July 17; 2. The session in the 
College of Arts and Sciences and in the 
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School of Education, which comprises a 
six weeks’ program, from June 19 to July 
31. 

The fact should be emphasized that the 
Summer Session of 1926 makes a strong 
appeal to teachers, due to the establish- 
ment of the School of Education in Sep- 
tember, 1925, with a four-year ecurriculm 
devised especially for the thorough pre- 
paration of teachers and leading to the 
Bachelor’s degrees. 

St. Louis University is advantageously 
situated for the pursuit of summer study. 
Loeated in a large city, it affords every 
facility for successful academie work. The 
students of the summer session have at 
their disposal the general library of the 
University, containing 57,000 volumes, and 
the specialized libraries in the various 
sciences with their numerous periodical 
journals and reference work. Besides, the 


students may avail themselves of sery; 
of the Publie Library, which has a p 
ularly fine department for teachers. 

Since the summer session in the Co lleg 
of Arts and Sciences and in the Sehoo] 
Edueation holds its classes from 8 
in the morning, opportunities to offs 
strain of application to study are ai 
ed by wholesome recreation and divers 
in the manifold attractions of St. 
while the University will endeavor 1 
‘ange various recreational progran 
the students attending the session. 

St. Louis University is eager to ssis 
prospective students in the seleeticon o/ 
courses for the summer session. Teaclier 
and others are, therefore, requeste:| 
write at an early date for information | 
the Direetor of the Summer Session, Si 
Louis University, 221 North Grand Boul 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 


Summer School at Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. 


ID YOU ever attend summer school at 

Culver-Stockton College? If not, you 

doubtless think of a summer session 
as a grind during the hot days through a 
term of weeks endured. Well, Culver- 
Stockton is different. Located in a large 
campus overlooking the Mississippi river, 
Culver-Stockton seems to be in a park. 
The big shade trees invite you and as you 
look out over the wonderful landseape, 
you feel that in reality you are taking a 
summer outing. Swimming pools, tennis 
courts, hikes, ball games and an oceasional 
river excursion on the Father of Waters, 
all conspire to make a summer on the Hill 
a pleasure and a joy. 

The tenth annual session of the Summer 
School of Culver-Stockton College opens 
June 2 and closes July 30. Recitations 
are held six days each week, thus giving 
altogether fifty-one days of college work. 

Properly qualified students may earn 
ten hours’ credit toward a teacher’s cer- 
tificate or the B. A. or B.S. degrees. High 
school students successfully completing 
any course will receive credit at the rate 
of one unit for five semester hours. Reg- 
istration day will be from 8 A. M., to 
12:00 M., and from 1:00 to 4:00 P. M., 
Wednesday June 2. Instruction will be- 
gin Thursday June 3. Absences and late 


enrollment will be dealt with as provided 
for by the regular college catalogue 

Students are expected to have al 
justments made and their schedules det 
nitely arranged by June 5 and no ehanges 
in sehedule will be permitted after that 
date. 

We ean eare for only two hw 
twenty-five students as we do not 
crowded classes; so this is our declared 
policy. Well equipped and _ efficient 
teachers will give instruction in the va 
rious departments. Courses will be give! 
in Edueation, English, History, Matb- 
ematies, Biology, Physies and Chemistry, 
Publie School Music, Primary and Rural 
Methods, Latin, German, Physical 
eation and Play-ground work, L 
Science, Bible, ete. Other classes \ 
organized if there is sufficient de: 

Upon our recommendation and t! 
tification of work done, the State De; 
ment of Education will issue the fol! 
teachers’ certificates : 

Thirty hour, Elementary Certific 

Sixty hour Certificate. 

Ninety hour Certificate. 

One hundred twenty hour Certifi 

Also grades to be applied on ‘ 
Certificates are certified to cow 
perintendents through the State le 
ment of Education. 
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ilver-Stockton College today stands 
d ground. It means much when you 
iter an institution, to know that its fu- 
ture is assured; to know that your work 
ond the degree received, will have back 
of it a strong and growing college. It is 
faction to know that you are doing 
work ina fully standardized college. Cul- 
yer-Stockton is a member of the Missouri 
(olleze Union and of the North Central 
Association of Colleges, and the Associa- 
tion of Americian Colleges. 
Culver-Stoekton has to-day, an endow- 
ment of $993,000.00. It has grounds, build 
equipment to the valne of 
One of its greatest assets is a 
g The men and women who 
constitute it are trained and _ efficient 
teachers. They are safe teachers. They 
re christian men and women with human 
nterest and sympathy and understand- 
ng. A great program is working at Cul- 
ver-Stockton and we want the very best 
students in our halls and dormitories. If 
you want an edueation and have a mind 
to center your brain power to that end. 
Culver-Stoekton is interested in you. It 
our desire to send out a select body of 
men and women to be creators and build- 
‘sin the communities where they live. 
Our large campus of more than one 
indred aeres, with its splendid buildings 
s located in the west part of Canton on 
high ridge overlooking the river. From 
the campus there is a magnificient view of 
Mississippi Valley for miles up and 
stream. The high elevation gives 
unusual location for summer work. 
ilar locations in Quiney, Keokuk, Han- 
and other Mississippi river towns, 


ings and 
500.000. 
strong faculty. 


lown 


are used for summer homes, parks and 
summer camping grounds. If it is cool 
anywhere in Missouri during the summer, 
it will be cool on Culver-Stockton Hill at 
Canton. 

There are several buildings: College 
Hall in which is located the library, lab- 
oratories, auditorium and rooms ; 
Culver-Stockton Hall, the home for young 
women; and the large gymnasium now in 
of construction. are all 
commodious buildings and well adapted 
to their various Culver-Stockton 
Hall, the home for young women, is a 
building of rare elegance and beauty. 
This has been restored since the fire, at 
a cost of over $150,000. It contains every 
convenience and equipment to make it a 
real home for the women of Culver-Stock- 
ton College. The rooms are 12x16, com- 
modious and well ventilated. They are 
heated by steam and lighted by electric- 
itv. Each room is furnished to accom 
modate two students; contains individual 
closets—well equipped with hangers and 
shelves. Furniture is mahogany finish 
and consists of two chairs, a double desk, 
a chifforette and two single beds. Eaeh 
student furnishes bedding, towels, ete. 
(A list of required articles will be sent on 
request). Culver-Stockton Tall accom- 
modates about one hundred young wo- 
men. In addition to the kitchen and din- 
ing rooms this building contains the Home 


class 


process These 


uses, 


Economies laboratories, sorority and Y. 
W. C. A. halls, musie studios and practice 
ward, 


The 


rooms, large parlors, a hospital 


swimming pool and locker rooms, 


entire building is fire proof. 


MY DESIRE 
Lester Keathley, Arcadia School, Ironton, Mo 


Give me ears to hear the questions 
Of a knowledge seeking child, 
Give me sympathetic insight 

To his problems, great or mild, 
Give me patience never ending 
For the things I teach and do; 
Clear my vision, may I ever 

Feel his needs and see his view. 
Make me with the child to wander 
Through his happy fairy lands, 


Let me skip with him and listen 

To imaginary bands. 

Soon his fairies all will vanish 

And the music fade away, 

Fantasies will change to visions, 
Work will rival happy play. 

So if I may be companion, 

Friend and playmate of a child, 

I shall never doubt his learning 
When I teach the things worth wh'le. 
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Resolutions of 1926 Convention of County Superintendents. 


We, the resolution committee, submit dorsing the Moral Edueational Progr 
for your consideration the following: as presented by Doctor Germane. 

1. That we express our appreciation 7. That we recommend to the States 
to Mrs. Graham for her untiring services perintendent that one condition for 4 
as chairman. 5 proving schools, both rural and town, | 
‘ - chat O vate thanks be extended that all teachers become members 
Supt. Chas. A. Lee for the unusually ygj.couri State Teachers’ Association 
strong program presented this year. 

3. That we extend thanks to Miss 
Streeter, Dr. C. A. Phillips and Dr. C. E. 
Germane for their contributions to the : : 
program. Lee for sponsoring the contest. 

4. That Superintendent Lee be com- 9. That we pledge our support 
mended for his progressiveness in Rural M™usic memory contest. 

Education. 10. That thanks be extended 

5. That thanks be extended Lincoln — perintendent Oakerson for the man) 
University for the musical numbers. tesies extended the convention and 

6. That the 1926 Convention of Coun-  ially for the good program given at t! 
ty Superintendents go on record as en- Superintendents’ Banquet. 


- 

8. That much benefit has be 
rived from the State Spelling Cuontes 
and that thanks be given Superint: 








BOYS, GIRLS and TEACHERS HAVE 
OPPORTUNITY to SHARE GREAT HONOR 


Courage, heroism, sacrifice, leadership, and patriotism in American youth 
the devotion to duty of American teachers will be recognized by the directors of t 
Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition to be held in Philadelphia from Jun 
to December 1, 1926, in commemoration of one hundred and fifty years of Americ 
independence. A boy and a girl representing the highest ideals in American yor 
and the school teacher who has accomplished the greatest good for her pupils will 
chosen in each state to spend a week in Philadelphia as guests of the Exposition 
directors during the Exposition. All of their expenses will be paid. 

Any boy or girl between the ages of thirteen and nineteen and any woman scl 
teacher is eligible for these great honors. 

If the following coupon is sent to E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo., an official ent 
form and Award booklet will be returned to you at once. 





SEND TO E. M. Carrer Co.tumaia, Mo 


Please send me an official entry form and Award booklet. 


Check here if entry is for boy ~ —— or teacher 


Entries open till May 20th. 
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That thanks be given the Social 
ttee for planning the Social pro- 


That we recommend that a Social 
ttee be appointed with full au- 
to plan an evening of recreation 
» the 1927 econvention and that the 
tate Superintendent be requested to al- 
full evening for the County Su- 
ndents’ social evening. 


13. That we favor legislation regula- 
ting the types of rural school houses that 
may be built in Missouri. 


Respectfully submitted : 


Earle C. Duncan 
O. L. Cross 
Walter Colley 
Delta M. Neville 


Some Progress in Missouri’s High Schools— 


for the Period 1914 to 1925. 


By Jehn H. Gehrs. 


T IS INTERESTING as well as profit- 
able to see the changes which our high 
schools in Missouri have undergone in 
st deeade. Only matters relating 
enrollment in different departments or 
ts will be mentioned in this article. 
otal enrollment in all classes in the 
‘st class high schocls for 1914 was 
while in all of our high schools 
Missouri in 1925 there was an enroll- 
if 504,327. 
comparison in enrollment is not as 
sting as the changing interest in 
fferent subjects taught in high sehools. 
se changes are shewn in the following 
le 


Number and percentage of pupils enrolled 
in different high school subjects in 144 first 
lass high schools in 1914, and number and 


jects in all high schools in Missouri for 1925- 
1926. 


| 
| 
| 


first 


s enrolled || 
for 1925 
for 1925. 


144 
enrolled 


each subject in Mo. 


pupils in 

S. 1914. 
of pupils 

Schools. 
different 
Schools in Mo. 


Zz 


Percentage of pupils enrolled 


Percentage of 
in different 


in all H. 


in 
H. 





94,090 


Sed 


Sonwnv-ine 


icnnoman 


re 
i 


re 
o 


Commercial 1,951 
Voc. Agri. 
Gen. Agri. 
Home Econ. 
Man. Tr. 
Music 1,335 
Education 2,569 
Phy. Edu. 201 
Art 249 
Mec. Draw. 


3,039 
1,490 
1,094 


4am we 


te 


dh al ol od 


wise 


uo 
Dee Cine hao 


Soo KwenwmNon 
tm 


77,689 504,327 98.60% 


Data for 1914 furnished from a 
Master’s Degree thesis by J. Will 
Pierce, submitted to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Data for 1925 
State Supt. Lee’s Report entitled 
Courses of Study in Junior and 
Senior H. S. 1925 Bul. 

It may be noted that English, history, 
home economies and agriculture have 
maintained an enrollment which on the 
percentage basis is about the same in 
1925 as it was in 1914. But the percent- 
age enrollment in mathematics has de- 
creased from 19.9 per cent to 12.4 per 
cent during this period; and foreign lan- 
guages has suffered most as shown by the 
decrease of enrollment from 15.57 per 
cent to 6.09 per cent. 

The science departments show an in- 
crease of about 2 per cent of students; 
and physical education inereased from 14 
of 1 per cent to 11.20 per cent of the total 
pupils enrolled in all subjects in the high 
schools in 1914 and 1925 respectively ; 
and music increased from 1.7 per cent to 
3.9 per cent, a very deserving gain. 

The table is self explanatory, and is 
indicative of the trend in education in our 
state, and shews to a considerable degree 
the work Teacher Training Institutions 
should offer in order that their product 
may successfully meet the teaching situa- 
tions at least in so far as the high schools 
are concerned, 


Totals 100% 


Note 


furnished from 
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A Friend In Need, Is a Friend Indeed. 


By Margaret Emily McClean. 


HILE ENGAGED in teaching Sun- 

day School in a public institution 

the superintendent told me that a 
settlement in the poorest section of our 
city was in need of a volunteer kinder- 
gartner. 

“The children are running around like 
sheep, with no one to instruct them,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I have not studied the course, but 
I shall volunteer my services in the hopes 
of benefitting them,’’ I answered. 

The following afternoon, found me in 
the toils. I had entered a shabby dom- 
icile. The matron led me to a small bare 
room in which sat thirty-seven of the 
sweetest little tots, all with up-turned 
wistful faces, looking to me for amuse- 
ment and edueation. The task seemed 
impossible for a moment and then I de- 
cided to teach them to march. Gymna- 


sium and Del Sarte lessons had done mueh 
for me in this line and I made this first 
lesson a success. 

Later I spied a rickety one pedaled 


piano in a corner of the dark room. Seat- 
ing myself on the wobbly stool, I played 
**Dr. Tinker Tinker of Old Toy Town,”’ 
then right about faced and taught them 
the words. They were bright children 
and learned easily, some gifted with ex- 
ceptionally musical voices. 

The next day I went prepared with pie- 
tures, stories and games. Interest in my 
work suggested buying toys at the Ten 
Cent Store. I found little fluffy chicks, 
flags, balls and dolls. All these I used in 
stories I related and songs which they 
sang. I was proving a success. The wel- 
come I received entering that dingy room 
told me so. 

Spring came. I had been teaching six 
months. Then came a thunderbolt! The 
clergyman in charge of the mission ealled 
me to his office. ‘‘There is to be a Con- 
ference of Charities,’’ he said. ‘‘You must 
represent our settlement by giving an en- 
tertainment.’’ I gasped! I, compete 
with eight institutions which had paid 
teachers and competent workers. Never! 

‘Well, have the children walk across 
the stage and let the people see how many 
little mouths we have to feed and bodies 
to clothe,’’ he exclaimed. 


Half agreeing, I wended my way 
home of Jane Savage, my frien 
a director of a kindergarten. 
beautifully. She greeted me, 
with interest to my story. 
it,’’ she said. ‘‘You shall!’’ ‘‘I wi 
for you and you ean stay with th 
dren.’ 
criticise your work and we will wh 
thing into shape by May 30th.’’ 

The children had been dismissed 
recess so as to be bright for Jane wl 
arrived. Workmen were makin 
provements on the building. The 
had awakened to a sense of respons 
for these orphans. 


tion from Nevin when Antoinette | 


Jane pla 
list eniy 
**“You ca 


pl 


> ‘We shall have rehearsals, [ \ 


I was playing a sel 


appeared from behind a pile of lun! 


where she had been hiding. 

Antoinette was afflicted with r 
she had stringy yellow hair and a I 
nose! Her age was two and one ha 
had been found living with negroes 
scrubbed with a strong powder to 
tain if she was white. I tossed he: 
fully on the piano calling for song 
gems she had learned, so well. Ju 
her down, I found an audience 
doorway, the contractor. He mw 
something and turned away. 

The finest hall in the city was chi: 


\ 


sc 


rer 


by the Conference of Charities, Sund 


afternoon May 30th. It was brill 
lighted and crowded with an audi 
large, many were compelled to sta 

I walked down the isle, program | 
to where I arranged to meet matro 
dren and Jane. I felt like a pi 
marble, knowing I must face t! 
dienece within five minutes! Ja 
radiant, she giggled and flutter 
pleasurable excitement. The ma) 
signal flashed and I started w 
charges toward the wings, whil 


int 


seated herself at the piano in front oft 


All of a sudden Antoinett 
fright. She ran out of the ranks 
‘‘Let me walk with you.”’ This 

according to Hoyle, but I took 

tot by the hand and the next ins! 
formed a cirele facing the audienc 
Jane popped up from the piano st 


stage. 
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never forget 
It said 
‘than words, ‘‘Have a heart! Brace 
Cheer up! Now or never! Don’t be 
ire!’? And we were not. 

audience did not melt away. It 
| to congratulate God’s children and 


‘‘Ready?’’ I shall 


as I live that glanee! 


oO 


e came home with me to a splendid 
I threw myself into her arms 


A Unit-Point Sy 


By I. A. 


HE OBJECT of the unit-point system 
is to extend the recognition of educa- 
tional values to inelude the extra- 
curricular activities which the 

ponsors. The following discussion is a 
hybrid between an explanation and a 
justification. 

As the pendulum approaches the ex- 
of eonditions, theorists eatech a 
climpse of exaggerated virtues and eall 
them evils. There seems to be in the hu- 
man mind a tendency to form a conspiracy 

nst its better judgment; a tendeney 


school 


tre) Ss 


to accept the ideas that arise easily, as 
satisfactory, and then to draw sharp lines 


of demarkation around these ‘‘idols of the 
cave,’ as Francis Bacon ealls them. The 
iconoclast is always overjoyed when he 
finds an exaggeration in a traditionally 
accepted idea, or in a principle of institu- 
tional praetiee. His condemnation 
loud, bitter, and uneompromising. In his 
eal to break the inertia of tradition and 
custom, he violates what ought to be the 
first commandment of a new religion for 
educators, ‘‘Thou shalt not exaggerate for 
eflect.”’ This same theorist prides him- 
self on his independence of mind and on 
his acrobatie intelligence which does not 
get its ideas from conventionality. And 
yet, what idea arises with less effort than 
an unbridled, unqualified, and inaceurate- 
lv substantiated condemnation of a pur- 
pose or practice? 

Purposes of those who actually pursue 
them are qualified by a recognition of the 
limitation of the material through which 
they must be realized and the obstacles 
presented by conditions which must be 
Compromise is a sound ex- 


IS 


avers 


me, 


erying rapturously, *‘A Friend in Need, 
is a Friend Indeed!”’ 


A week passed ere I visited the Nursery 
again. ‘‘Antoinette?’’ I asked, ‘‘ Where 
is she?’’? The contractor and his wife 
adopted her,’’ answered the matren. ‘* Did 
he say why they were attracted to her?’’ 
I inquired. ‘*Yes,’? she replied, ‘‘He 
said, ‘She is so talented.’ ”’ 


stem of Credits. 


Mangan. 


pedient, and should never be left out of 
consideration. Lest I fall into the pit 
which I have dug for others, let me say 
a word in defense of the iconoclast. His 
greatest sin is usually that of exaggera- 
tion. Too often, the exaggerations with 
which he is accused are exaggerations in 
our own minds of his meaning. Dr. Star- 
buck recently said ‘‘Its (the school’s 
function an institution is higher so- 
cialization, not better organization.’’ My 
firm belief in routine as the most efficient 
handmaid of accomplishment makes it 
extremely hard to be patient with that 
statement, vet I know that it true. 
Small minds are lost in the details of or- 
ganization, swallowed up by 
routine, exhausted in performances that 
ought to have been relegated to funetion- 
ing habits, vet such minds would be lost 
anywhere. This sublime spontaneity we 
call genius is aptly said to be **more often 
apoplectic than apocalyptic.”’ There may 
be a little truth in the statement that 
‘genius is an infinite attention to details.”’ 
Conscious of the fact that exaggerations 
may lurk in my own mind and that even 
greater ones may logically or illogieally 
erow in the minds of readers from the im 
plications and assumptions of the ex- 
planatory part of this article, I offer it in 
the interest of closer organization, more 
representative signification of that artifi- 
cial incentive called a grade, and a more 
inclusive of the 
of points of human efficiency in that in- 


as 


IS 


necessary 


embodiment denotation 
stitutional passport ealled credits. Some 
schools may be over organized: perhaps, 


too, our eivilization is becoming too eom- 
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plex. I do not know what to do about it 
except to see if the capacities of mind of 
this generation are equal to the demands 
of a complex enviroment. Perhaps more 
of this saving routine would make us more 
nearly equal to the occasion. 

Beginning with the rather generous as- 
sumption that all of the course work is 
worthy of a place in determining an edu- 
eational rating, which is supposed to 
exemplify human efficiency, we considered 
some of the extra course activities that 
we thought worthwhile. Assuming that 
grades can be made to represent the stu- 
dent’s approach to the ideal of excellence 
in each course, a part of educational 
rating is based on course grades. If this 
article proves to have power to stimulate 
thought, other articles may follow on the 
attempts we are making to make grades 
representative of the approach to the gen- 
eral ideals of the courses with as little 
routine as possible, and the attempts we 
are making to change the content of 
courses to a more perfect representation 
of ideals of intrinsic merit. 

Believing that extra curricular ac- 
tivities should have a place in educational 
rating we sought a method of combining 
and co-ordinating curricular and extra 
curricular credit. 

In order to recognize the good points 
in individual differences the plan must be 
elastic. In order to insure a rounded 
development of individuals it must be in- 
elusive. In order to compel, within its 
law, the participation in a sufficient num- 
ber of activities to insure the exercise of 
the various factorial tributaries to general 
human efficiency, it must have points of 
restriction. 

Honor rating of classes and individuals 
is determined by the unit-point quotient. 
(Points divided by units.) 


GENERAL PLAN. 


I. The granting of credit. 
1. Scheduled work. 
a. Curricular subjects for which units 
credit is given. 
E-12 points 
S-11 points 
Each inane in unit sub- 
M-10 points 
I- 9 points 
F- 0 points 


Muse and physical educatior 
units credit given.) 

E-16 

Each full years work S-15 


M-14 ; 


I-13 

Work outside the schedule. 
(Note: “Outside the schedule” 
only partial.) 

Music—athletics—debates. (I 

school. 

All those who go to first 

elimination 

All those who go to second 

elimination 

All those who go to final 

elimination 

Curricular contest (at Columb: 

Tryouts 

Represent school 

Place 

Library work. 

Five periods per week dur- 

ing year 

Boy Scout work. 

Carry during the year and 

make one degree 

Campfire Girls or 

Scouts 

Same as Boy Scouts 

Badge tests (each) 

Letter M. 

Clubs (with faculty ad- 

visor) 

Credits up to 10 points. 

Amount to be deteéviuuscu 

by the agreement of tte 

faculty, after the amount 

and kind of activities of 

the club are determined. 

Plays and operettas. 

Alternates 

Principals 

Travel from home (daly 


during whole year). 
> 


from outside of corporation. 2 | 


per mile up to 10 points 

(in lieu of physical educa- 

tion). 
Minimum graduation requirement 
680 points, 10 of which must b: 
side of point credit each year in 
for 4 years. 
15 units. (Meeting entrance r 
ments of University of Missouri) 


ELASTICITY. 


A little calculation will show the elasticit 


of this scheme. 

A student who has exceptional po\ 
abstract intelligence should be recogn 
superior in his field and he should be a 


er 


to specialize along the lines of his aptitud 


assuming that specialization within 

able limits is desirable. This student « 
a high standing without doing much 
the curriculum. He can take fiftee: 


and make high grades. Fifteen units of F 


would give him 720 points. This, plus 
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on-unit points would be 760, which is a 
ynit-point quotient of 50.66. 

A student in high mechanical intelligence 
could take fifteen units and do them mod- 
eratel’ well except those in his line, and at- 
tain a high standing in unit-points by partic- 
ipating in the athletics, contests in mechan- 
ial skill ete. 

student of high social intelligence can 
15 units and do them moderately well 
tain a high standing by being a leader 
school activities. 
eving that participation in a variety 
igs is the best training for a student 
rh school age, the standing works out so 
‘the advantage is given to the student 
has a variety of sources of credit over 
the one who depends on curricular credit 
aione. 

The poor student who contributes nothing 
to school activities will fail to graduate in 
four years because his points will eliminate 
him. If the student does nothing on his own 
initiative, let us see where he will come out. 
Suppose at the end of four years he has six- 
teen units. If he has averaged “‘M,” he will 
have 640 points. With the 40 points re- 
quired outside, he has 680. This means that 
an “M” student must carry sixteen units to 
graduate in four years unless he participates 
in extra curricular activities. 

Now let us see what making “I” grades 
will do to the social minded student. Fifteen 
units of “I”? equals 540 plus 40 equals 580, 


leaving him 100 points short. He would 
have to make good in two and one half ten 
point events each year to make up the de- 


ficit, then his unit point quotient would be 


very low (45.3.) 

The student who will rank highest is the 
one who takes fifteen units and does them 
well, and makes good in several extra cur- 
ricular events. Thus the emphasis is placed 
on intensive school work and broad participa- 
tion in the school life. Those who do that 
type of work are unquestionably superior 
as average human beings. Geniuses are never 
appreciated or evaluated by ordinary schemes. 


RESTRICTIONS. 


I. Credits must meet university require- 
ments. This takes care of the necessity of 
getting a pretty well rounded course. 

II. Ten points each year must be made 
outside of unit credit work. This insures a 
little broader training than some students 
have gotten in the past. 

III. The major part of the standing of 
a student is based, as it should be, on the type 
of school work done in his courses. The dif- 
ference between an “S” and an “M” in the 
four subjects represents far more credit than 
the average student can make outside of 
scheduled courses for the whole year. 

The author would appreciate criticisms on 
this plan from any one who sees flaws or 
good points in it. 


Che Educational Value of the Study of Modern Languages 
4302 West Pine Blvd. St. 


Innocenz Riepl. 


HE DISCUSSION of a new curriculum 
f yr the St. Louis schools called my atten- 
ion to the modern languages and to the 
way in which they are valued as a means of ed- 
uation. Judging from the remarks of Dr. Hop- 
kins of the University of Colorado, and the re- 
ports in the newspapers, all teachers of modern 
languages may not only expect to lose their 
positions sooner or later, but should think 
that they are doing really very useless and 
superfluous work—that is, if the study of mod- 
ern language subjects is an obstacle in the 
curricula of our schools and in our system of 
education. Until now, I was under the op- 
posite. impression, namely that the failure 
to turn out more educated people is due 
partly to the neglect of languages. 
_ Of course, discussing such matters, we first 
have to b ie why our boys and girls are going 
to school, what they want to get there; and 
if it is pe Be dh that we want to give them, 
the question is: What is education? If an 
educated man is understood to be one who 
is successful in life, in work and business, one 
who is famous, rich and important, one who 
ean amass the largest sum of money in the 
shortest time, probably without any work at 
all, then not only modern languages, but 
other subjects as well will have to be dropped 
from or changed in our curricula. Then we 


Louis, Missouri. 

shall have to teach first of all how to read the 
financial sheet, which even today, is stranger 
to me than Chinese; we shall have to give in- 
structions in real estate and the automobile 
business; for, as Dr. Hopkins says: “Study of 
the newspapers and magazines is taking the 
place of old books.” 

I should like to say that to be educated 
means to be good and to be happy; but as 
definitions always must be long, confusing 
and unintelligible to the average man, we may 
say: the purpose of education is the full 
development of the individual for his life 
and work within and in behalf of human 
society. 

Certainly, this aim may be reached in many 
ways, even without going to school fifteen 
years and more, and as to the subjct we are 
to offer in our ‘schools there are so many in 
the long and almost oppressive range of our 
intellectual, social, historical, national and in- 
ternational, technical and industrial life— 
religion, philosophy, languages, literature, art, 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, biology, 
zoology, botany, health, politics, economics— 
so many, I say, that we can select only a very 
limited number for the few years of school 
life. Thus the question how to use these few 
things we really offer becomes almost more 
es than the question of the curriculum 
itsel 
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Therefore before deciding the question of 
the life or death of modern languages in our 
schools we have first to ask what their value 
as a means of education is, and how they 
should be used and offered to further the 
development of man. I agree with Dr. Hop- 
kins’ statement: “The question ‘What is the 
purpose of modern language courses?’ could 
not be reasonably answered by saying: ‘To 
give the student ability in reading, writing or 
speaking the language:’”’ Now in the first 
place, these three uses need not be fully at- 
tained, and in the second place, under the 
given circumstances they cannot be fuily 
attained. These three uses are just the ex- 
terior, ordinary instruments in our pursuit 
of higher aims. 

First of all, languages as well as other sub- 
jects are to serve the development of the in- 
dividual student. We have to state that they 
give a wonderful mental training, that they are 
an excellent school for thinking. We remem- 
ber that especially the classics, Greek and 
Latin are noted for that. Latin is often called 
the “gymnasium of the mind” with its rich 
grammar, its varieties in forms and termina- 
tions, its long, intricate periods and many dif- 
ficult constructions, not to mention its large 
freedom in the order of words and arrange- 
ments of sentences and its preference of con- 
crete expressions. But I wonder how much 
our students are still practising with this 
gymnastic apparatus, and I am very much 
afraid that, according to the new plans, noth- 
ing worthwhile of the Latin gymnasium can 
be left. I do not know whether Dr. Hopkins 
or anybody else is thinking of Latin texts, 
when he says: “First-year Latin ought to be 
a wide variety of useful reading instead of 
the old mass of grammar and rules.” I am 
assured nobody who knows anything about 
Latin can expect to read Latin texts in the 
first year in a reasonable way. I, therefore, 
understand Dr. Hopkins to mean the reading 
of Latin texts in translation. But then, 
please, do not call such a course Latin any 
more; call it study of history, of civilization, 
of literature, of antiquity, or whatever you 
will! In my opinion, it is false to assume 
that we study Latin now as it was studied 
centuries ago and that, therefore, a change 
must be made. Rather, the failure of so 
many Latin students is to be explained 
precisely from the fact that we do no longer 
study Latin in the traditional fashion. Ask 
some of our high school or college students 
who have had two, four, even six years of 
Latin, and see whether they are able to de- 
cline a simple noun or to conjugate a regular 
verb! I know that this seems a foolish and 
silly occupation to modern geniuses; but 
should like to state that these are the ru- 
diments of language, and that without know- 
ing them it is nonsensical, even impossible to 
attempt to study or to read a foreign lan- 
guage, especially Latin. 

After this digression into the classical field 
which to my mind is as pleasing as the topic 
under discussion, I return to the modern lan- 
guages. It may be asked: Are we not doing 
work enough in our own language to train 


our minds? Certainly, in our mother t 
there are many things that make us 

yet personally, I believe that hardly any 
ern language is less suited to that pi 
than English. English may be rich and 
tiful. Its good use may require discrimin 
taste, a large vocabulary, a clever im: 
tion, and deep knowledge. But it dox 
require much thinking as, owing to the a 


complete lack of grammar and _ inflect 


the words practically always have the 


igue 


inink: 


mod- 
pose 
eau- 
ating 
vina- 
not 
nost 
Ons, 


ame 


forms and a rather definite, regular place j 


the sentence, and therefore to the ay 


man also the same relation and value. \ 


this is the reason why we have so many 
ing and talking people, but so few 
writers and thinkers. 

We know that mathematics is the 
of logic: but of logic only, “Beware, 
student of mathematics is told, “of c 
ture; use sparingly your imagination and 
feelings.” It always is just this rule an 
way, or just that law and that principle 
the study of languages, on the one hand, 
us into the paths of strict and correct t 


ing with a number of definite rules and f: 
with the changing order of words and 
variety of constructions. On the other han 
1m- 


there is ample room left for the use o 


agination and feeling of good taste ani 


dividual expressions with all the idiom 


accents, the possibilities, irregularities, 


exceptions that the different tongues 
In studying languages every one will 
discover and understand that the word 
not mere tools, but that there is in them 
and life, beauty and harmony, history 
relationship. This relationship exists bet 
thought, sound and letter, between 
thoughts and manners of people, an 
words in which they express their ideas 
this relationship certainly obtains b« 


the many different languages which sound 


to the uneducated like the hubbub of ! 
The study of languages is the study of 
kind, of nations and their cultures; it 

study of life with its laws and its prin 
its peculiarities and irregularities, its 
and ends, its many expressions that w« 


enjoy and study, even if we do not fully 


derstand them. 


And as for any true lover of languages, 


study and cultivation of the mother t 
will always remain the first and last a 
our schools, we have to stress the fac 
the study and comparison of various 
guages with their idioms and beauties 
throw open to fuller appreciation the 
possibilities of the mother tongue. 
sense of perspective is a very useful, 


necessarv help for judging native values 


native products in prose and poetry. 
But the ultimate aim in the study o! 
ern languages must be to convey to u: 
ee and conception of the 
whose language we are learning, and 
world in general. We must acquire 
connected impressions and ideas of the | 
that have produced the tongues, in 
words a view of the French, German, 5 
peoples respectively; a view of their cou 
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their histories, their literatures, their political, medieval chivalry. In the German classes 
unk: <ocial and economical conditions, of various we need mention something of the dangerous 
mod- factors relative to them, which have re- as well as advantageous situation of Germany 
Dose peatedly influenced our own destinies. The between many different countries, races, 
beau- language itself should not be the sole aim of cultures, the contradictory influences and the 
ating study; it should be considered the means of many troubles that resulted for her from this 
gina- studying its proper object, namely the people _ location. 
not who use that particular language. Just as Of course, if our ideal is to be reached, 
most we study Latin and Greek, not to speak them, modern languages are to be used as such a 
but to learn and to understand the culture means of education, the way 7 offer them 
and the history of the ancient world, so we js most important. First of all, for the pur- 
should study modern tongues. Antiquity has_ pose of study and education as outlined above, 
the advantage of being finished and com- a language study of one, two or even three 
nleted, unchangeable in its beauty and its years is too short and, therefore, insufficient. 
power; modern culture has the value and The customary present system, I agree, is 
charm of actuality. rather negative for the goal I ambition in the 
It may be objected that we get information modern language courses. If we would only 
enough about foreign countries in the news- Temember that ‘multum” not “multa” must be 
papers every morning. But at the same time, the slogan! We cannot do everything, but 
one reads the lies and distortions, the prop- Whatever we start, should be completed to a 
avanda and false concepts that are published Certain degree. Instead of allowing students to 
daily. Yet truth must be the first factor in take several languages within a four-year 
educa ition, in the training of men to be good high school course and to change from the 
and happy. It may be further maintained simple language to the simplest one, have them 
that we can acquire all these benefits from take or choose just one, but continue the one 
sod books in our own language or from until the very end. Do not print in your 
choice translations. If such reading were Catalogues or even state that in the first year 
really done, I would partly admit the value of you can successfully and reasonably read and 
this objection, though, for the very best appreciate Storm or Baumbach in German, in 
books, no good translations are possible. For the second year Chateaubriand in French, or 
instance, can there ever be an adequate Goethe and Schiller in German. 
translation of the best poems of Poe, Cole- Use first a good grammar and well prepared 
ridge, Swinburne, of the beautiful, spiritual exercise book with interesting reading selec- 
language of Goethe, of the lyric prose of tions, and make the students work and think! 
Chateaubriand? A real poetical work can They should learn why they are going to 
be fully appreciated only in its original form school, namely to work—not to get away 
and language. from work. Then show them how to value, 
to appreciate. to enjoy things in life, to prize 


It is not my contention that mode an- . 
y tent that modern lan school and education! 


guages must of necessity be studied by a man 
who wants to acquire education; I am only If everything in our curricula is looked 
showing how many opportunities they offer, upon from the viewpoint of utilitarian values, 
many more than people seem to see or to languages. ancient as well as modern, will be 
admit Moreover the suggested method for probably favored still less than they are now. 
the attitude we should take towards the But then change also the names of “high 
foreign tongues does not mean that we can _ schools” and “universities.’”’ A high school is 
and will study the whole history and culture’ supvosed to raise our minds and _ interests 
of foreign peoples; it will be sufficient, if above the trivialities of our daily lives, to 
we only emphasize the most important pe- give us something else besides the ability of 
riods, the outstanding events, the greatest men earning our living. to insist that things of 
f these respective modern cultures. Let me the mind and heart are higher than matter 
nd‘cate but a few examples. Nobody who and money. And “university” is an abbrevia- 
has attended high school or college must tell tion of univers'tas litterarum, a university 
that he studied French, if he did not get a of knowledge. not of gain. If we do not keep 
little acquainted with Corneille, LaFontaine, up this standard, we may call our different 
Moliere and the century of Louis the Four- institutions schools for lawyers, bankers, 
teenth. We should not teach Spanish with- traders. schools for playing. reading, writing, 
out speaking about the Arabs and their in- and talking people. but no longer high schools 
fuence in Spain, about Don Quixote and for and of education. 


Even with teachers free and far better informed than they are, it would be no easy 
matter to cultivate in the young a justifiable admiration for the achievements of the tra- 
ditional ideals of mankind and at the same time develop the requisite of the prevailing 
abuses, culpable stupidity, common dishonesty, and empty political buncombe, which 
too often passes for statesmanship.—James Harvey Robinson. 
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THREE SCORE AND FOUR YEARS AS A 
TEACHER IN WESTMINSTER COLLEGE. 

In 1862 John H. Scott was a sophomore in 
Westminster College and a tutor to some of 
the students in the academy. Upon his grad- 
uation in 1865 he took a position in the Col- 
lege as a teacher of mathematics and during 
that year was offered and accepted the posi- 
tion as temporary head of the Department of 
Mathematics, a position which he filled with 
such satisfaction to the college authorities 
that he was soon regularly elected t» this 
position and has been head of this Depart- 
ment for sixty-one years. It is quite likely 
that no other record can be found in the 


Professor J. H. Scott. 
Dean of the Faculty. 


United States which will match this one for 
length of time in continuous service in a col- 
lege position. 

Dr. Scott was born on a farm near Madison, 
Missouri in 1842. He received his early edu- 
cation in a district school and at a private 
academy in Monroe County. Later he at- 
tended Watson Academy in Pike County and 
Westminster College from which he graduated 
in 1865. 

In a sketch published in “The Blue Jay,” 
which is the year book of the students of 
Westminster College, last year we glean the 
following interesting statements: “Dr. Scott 
received $500.00 a year for his first years of 
teaching. This was about the average pro- 
fessor’s salary, the president receiving at 


that time $750.00 a year. Dr. Scott said tha 
when his salary had increased until it reache; 
$1,000.00 a year, he thought he was a rich 
man. “The Continent” for July 1924 says 
that Dr. Scott is the oldest active Presbyte. 
rian college professor in America. This is. 
sue of “The Blue Jay” is dedicated to Dr 
John Harvard Scott “who has successfull 
conducted the Department of Mathematics 
for sixty years; who ranks among the fore. 
most in his chosen field; who lives in the 
hearts and affections of hundreds of stu. 
dents whose lives he has touched during the 
years of his service; who has given his life 
entirely to the interest of Westminster; wh 
is a faithful friend and a Christian gentle. 


man.” 
AN ART SERVICE BUREAU. 

Three years ago the Binney & Smith Co, 
of New York inaugurated an Art Service 
Bureau under the direction of Rose Netzorg 
Kerr, former Art Director in the Western 
State Normal School of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
for the purpose of giving free advice on all 
phases of school art. They realized that there 
was a great need for art service in towns 
where there was either no Director of Draw- 


ing or the town was far removed from th 


large centers. The services of this bureau 
cover all phases of art work from kinderyarte 
through the high school, and sometimes 
whole year’s work has been outlined for 
teachers in rural communities where such 
service was sorely needed. 

One of the services rendered by the Art 
Service Bureau has been the publication of 
Outlines covering grades one to eight with 
one suggestion for each month in each grade, 
involving one or more class periods 
Grade Outlines have been published i: 
series: First the Fall Outline, covering t 
months of September, October, N: 
and December; the Winter Outline, « 
the months of January, February and 
and the Spring Outline, just off th 
covering the months of April, May a: 
These Outlines cover the entire scho: 

In addition to the Grade Outlines, 
line of Color Projects for High Sc! 
Work has also been published. This ‘ 
as well as the outlines mentioned abo 
been planned by Rose Netzorg Kerr. 

Beginning with January of this y: 
Binney & Smith Co. have been publ 
little folder of teaching projects for 
teacher, entitled “The Drawing T: 
Each month is offered a complete lesson pla 
of an art project that has proved successful 
These projects present the method of pre- 
senting art problems. In addition to the prod- 
lem, Harry W. Jacobs, Director of Art Edv- 
cation, Buffalo, and Editor of the Drawn: 
Teacher, publishes intimate comment 
field of Art. 
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. your name is not already on the Mail- 
ig List of the Binney & Smith Co., send it 
' Fa n immediately, giving your position in 
the School System. When writing to the 
Binney & Smith Co. whose advertisement 
appeal regularly in The School and Com- 
munity. by mentioning our Journal you will 
be rendering us a service.” 
PROFESSOR LOOMIS TO BE SU- 
PERINTENDENT AT FLAT 
RIVER. 


Burt W. Loomis, a member of the faculty 
n the education department at the State 
Teachers College at Maryville, has tend- 
ered his resignation, to take effect September 
1. Mr. Loomis will become city superintend- 
ent of schools at Flat River, Mo. He will be 
provided with a secretary and travel expenses 
and money for a testing program in addition 
to his salary which is a substantial increase. 
Mr. Loomis is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College at Cape Girardeau. Later 
he took his B. S. in Education from the U- 
nivers:ity of Missouri and spent three sum- 
mers of post graduate work in that institu- 
tion. In 1915 he received his masters de- 
gree from Columbia University, New York. 
Mr. Loomis took part in the state school 
survey in 1918, handling data for the War- 
rensburg district. He was also connected 
with the survey in 1923-24, compiling data 
on certification of teachers. He made a 
survey of Gentry County for the Maryville 
College in 1922. He is a member of the Phi 


Delta Kappa, honorary education fraternity. 


When Uel W. Lamkin, President of the 
College, was state superintendent of schools, 
Mr. Loomis was high schoo] inspector. He 
served in that capacity while on leave of ab- 
sence from the Warrensburg State Teachers 
College where he taught psychology. 

For one year he was with the 
Board of Vocational Education as 
officer in charge of the 
Perryville, Mo. 


ville f 


Federal 
training 
government school at 
Mr. Loom's came to Mary- 
om Fredericktown, Mo., where he was 
president of Marvin College. Since coming 
ae he has seen the College enrollment 
treble¢ 


ST. JOSEPH HAS A LIVE CLUB. 


The Teachers’ Club of Saint Joseph, Mis- 
sourl, composed of elementary teachers, was 
rganized in 1919. Monthly executive board 
meetings and monthly general club meetings 
re held in the auditorium of the Chamber 
f Commerce. 

During the past year the club in co-opera- 
tion with the Principals’ Club, presented a 
series f lectures by the following men, each 
of wi : is an authority in his chosen field: 
Dr. R Schwagler, Dr. Louis K. Anspacher, 
Dr. F teers Pierce, Dr. B. R. Baumgardt, 
and Dr. C. E, Germane. 

Each year the club sets aside a certain 
‘um of money from which loans are made to 
tudent who are handicapped in procuring 
an education through lack of funds. This 
money is loaned without interest. 
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The social activities of the past year were 
particularly auspicious in that nationally 
known leaders in the profession were honor 
guests. Miss Mary McSkimmon, President of 
the N. E. A. was a special guest at the tea 
given in October, complimentary to the new 
teachers. Miss Julian Sullivan, National 
Chairman of the Class Room Teachers’ As- 
sociation, was present at a breakfast given 
in January. A formal luncheon in February 
and a May party concluded the social affairs 
of the year. 

In addition to affiliation with the National 
League of Teachers’ Associations and with 
the Saint Joseph Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Saint Joseph Teachers’ Club is 
proud of its 100 per cent membership in both 
the M. S. T. A. and the N. E. A 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED THIS 
CONTEST? 


The Department of Fine Arts of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association is planning 
a contest of College and High School An- 
nuals as an interesting feature at their meet- 
ing in Kansas City on Friday, November 12th 
at the Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War- 
wick Boulevard. 

All who desire to enter annuals in the con- 
test should deliver them at the Kansas City 
Art Institute on November 12th before ten 
o’clock. The committee in charge of the 
contest and judging of annuals consists of 
Miss Helen Anderson, Chairman, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri; Miss Alice Cal- 
lan, Manual Training High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri; and Miss Olive DeLuce, North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Missouri. 

The annuals will be judged on the following 
points: 

Attractive cover. 

2. Art work executed by pupils, (quality 

and originality). 

3. Unity of idea. 

4. Good page arrangements. 

5. Good color, (if used). 

6. Craftsmanship in printing. 

All colleges and high schools in the state 
are urged to submit entries so that this may 
be an interesting and successful feature of 
the fall meeting. It is especially desirable 
that we have a full representation so that the 
art and printing teachers of Missouri may see 
how the principles governing art and good 
printing are functioning in the annuals. 

TEACHERS’ CLUB AT LAGRANGE. 


LaGrange, during the month of January, 
organized a teachers’ club which is composed 
of all the teachers in the public, parochial 
schools of the city and of the teachers in the 
LaGrange College. By the constitution the 
membership is limited to teachers in active 
service who are members of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association and who have ac- 
cepted as their standard of conduct the Code 
of Professional Ethics adopted bv the M. S. 
T. A. The purpose of the organization is to 
secure vrofessionalism and to improve the 
teacher while in service. 
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Some of the subjects discussed at recent 
bi-weekly meetings are: ““Why I Am Glad to 
be A Teacher,” “The Future of Teaching as 
A Profession,” “Pep and the School Teacher,” 
and in addition to these summarizations 
lectures by Doctors Koss and O’Shea have 
been given. 

Superintendent R. J. Westfall who is pres- 
ident of the club says that some of the im- 
mediate results of the work of the club so 
far have been, better fellowship among the 
teachers, a fine spirit of co-operation, and a 
determination to professionalize teaching. 

WINNERS IN THE STATE SPELLING 

CONTEST. 

The State Spelling Contest held at Jefferson 
City on April 28th in connection with the 
State Convention of County Superintendents 
resulted as follows: 

High School: 

First—Hugh Williams, St. Francois County. 

Second—Richard Pilant, Newton County. 

Third—Thompson Magee, Putnam County. 

Fourth—Norman St. John, Buchanan Coun- 


ty. 
Fifth—Clara E. Richter, Cole County. 
Sixth—aAlice Pigeon, Franklin County. 
Elementary School: 
First—Elvira Wakusch, Lafayette County. 
Second—Billy Moore, St. Francois County. 
Third—Lois Cocklin, Harrison County. 
Fourth—Melvin Maples, Christian County. 
Fifth—_Evelyn McCann, Pulaski County. 
Sixth—Ruth Patton, Schuyler County. 
Rural School: 
First—Marguerite Brown, Laclede County. 
Second—Charles Runyon, Clay County, 
Third—Ruth Walter, Putnam County. 
Fourth—Ruby Laid, Mississippi County. 
Fifth—Claire Files, Pettis County. 
Sixth—Wilma Carlson, Pulaski County. 
Each of the 18 contestants was a winner of 
a prize as follows First, $15.00; second, 
$12.00; third, $10.00; fourth, $6.00; fifth, 
$.00; sixth, $3.00. One hundred dollars of 
the money was furnished by the Missouri 
State Teachers Associatio nand fifty dollars 
was given by the County Superintendents. 
Eoch of the 18 contestants had won in their 
County and District Contests by which win- 
ning they had been selected as the contestants 
for their respective district. 


Stanley Hayden has been chosen to serve 
his fourth term as head of the Kahoka 
schools. The entire corps of teachers was 
re-elected with the exception of Miss Ludie 
LeHew, the primary teacher, who is retiring, 
having served the schools of Kahoka for many 
years. 

Poplar Bluff, at a recent meeting of the 
Board, elected fifty-seven teachers, leaving 
twelve to be elected. W. C. Butler, Principal 
of the High School has not applied for re- 
election, having decided to accept a position 
elsewhere. 


E. L. Galbraith, superintendent and teach- 
er of vocational agriculture will remain at 
Walker for the coming year. All his teachers 
have been chosen. 
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W. B. Wise is to remain at M 
Grove as superintendent next year. 
planning to add a course in Vocational Ap 
riculture. 


Hardin College recently suffered a 
$3000 as the result of a fire of w 
origin. 


Kansas City has awarded the contr 
the erection of a new unit to the South 
High School. It is to cost $345,000. 


A site for the new administration 
ing for the school of the Ozarks, at 
Branson, has been selected and it is ex 
that work on this building will begi: 
in the summer. 


William Jewell college is to have 
gymnasium, definite plans concerni) 
erection of which have recently be 
nounced. 


W. E. Craddock has been re-elected 
third consecutive term at Crocker. P) 
T. E. Turpin was also re-elected but |! 
cepted the superintendency at Waynesyvill 
instead. 


Felix J. Appleby is to remain at Milan as 
superintendent of schools; Miss Fay Knight 
will continue in the position of Teacher-tra 
ing instructor and principal, and J. L. Perr 
has been re-elected as teacher of Vocationa 
Agriculture. 


According to the Sarcoxie Record : 
Superintendent C. F. Sherman nor P: 
Drexel Grieb desire to remain in thei: 
ent positions for next year. All th 
teachers have been re-elected. 


W. L. Morgan of Weston was rece: 
elected to the superintendency and w 
will remain the entire faculty as it w 
stituted this year. 


E. H. West will remain as head 
schools at Verona for the coming y: 
Miss Lola Scoggins will assist him 
high school according to the Aurora 
tiser. 


U. L. Riley is re-elected for the fit 
secutive term at Maitland, Missouri. 


E. T. Foard, for the 9th consecutive time, 
has been re-elected superintendent of schools 
at Doniphan. Mr. Foard has been connect 
with the Doniphan schools in one capac.) 
or another for more than twenty ye 


W. C. Barnes who for many years has bee! 
head of the schools at Carthage has bee 
re-elected together with his entire faculty 0! 
more than seventy-five teachers. 


W. L. Johns, was unanimously el: 
perintendent of the Farmington sc! 
the eleventh consecutive term. 
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PROFESSOR FRED KELLER TO 
LEAVE MARYVILLE. 

fessor Fred Keller for several years 
man of the Educational Department of 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
has resigned, having accepted the su- 
tendency of schools at Jonesboro, 
insas. The resignation is effective at the 

of the summer term of the college. 
fessor Keller will have charge of the 
system from which he graduated in 
He is well trained for the position to 
+h he has been elected, having the A. B. 
from the University of Arkansas, the 
3. J. degree from the University of Missouri, 
and the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
r of Pedagogy from the University of 
‘ew York. Since 1919 he has been with the 
achers College and has been an aggressive 
exponent of professiona] advancement in that 
of the State. He will leave many 
s in Missouri who will be sorry to lose 
him from their midst and who will wish him 
a continuation of the success he has had in 

Missouri. 


VISITS EVERY SCHOOL IN COUNTY 
FOR THIRD SUCCESSIVE YEAR. 
Miss Myrtle Ann Williams, county 
ntendent, of Ripley county, has set a 
rd that will be of long standing, says the 
ct News. On Tuesday she completed 
1e tour of the county schools. 
Jp until she was elected county superin- 
lent, so far as can be learned, no county 
ntendent had ever succeeded in visiting 
school in the county during one year. 
taking over the duties of county su- 
perintendent Miss Williams has visited every 
schoo! in the county every year she has been 


sectle 


frie 


To be able to make this splendid record 
Villiams has used every means of lo- 


vw 

Miss 
She has 
the 


yn known to the Ozark Hills. 
ridden horseback and in boats on 
river to accomplish her purpose. 

Consolidated District No. 2 comprising Ray- 
town and the surrounding district will vote 

a proposal for $85,000 to build a new high 
schoo! and purchase a site. 

The Oldham school on the old Lee’s Summit 
southeast of Independence will ask $15,000 
in bonds to erect a new building. 

St. Louis University has acquired 11 acres 
west of the University High School on Oak- 
and Aevnue on which it is planned to build 

stadium in a year or two. 

Kirksville State Teachers College has se- 
ured six new teachers for the summer ses- 
sion this year. Miss Jessie E. Acker will 
ome to the College as an instructor in home 

cs. Mr. Price Doyle will assist in 

usice department, Miss Lois K. Halley 
each in the sociology and economics 
ments, Miss Helen I. Anderson will as- 

the College art department. Miss 

ierine Slosson will teach in the English 
‘tment and Miss Christie Jeffries will be 
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The Louisburg School Board has let the 
contract for the building of the new $50,000 
rural high school. 

Malta Bend recently carried a bond elec- 
tion to build a new school building. 

Supt. N. C. Curry of Piedmont is conducting 
a campaign in an effort to secure sufficient 
funds to build a gymnasium for the city 
schools. Piedmont’s new high school recently 
caught fire which caused a loss of $4,000. 

Mrs. Eva Hamilton has resigned her posi- 
tion as teacher in the Memphis High School. 
Mrs. W. E. Rosentengel is teaching in Mrs. 
Hamilton’s place. 

Mr. G. E. Dille has been re-elected to his 
position as superintendent of the Chillicothe 
schools and Mr. M. V. Mason has been re- 
elected as principal. 

Mr. W. H. Dunn has been re-elected as 
superintendent of the Hatfield Schools, at a 
recent meeting of the school board. Other 
teachers employed were Mr. Coleman, Prin- 
cipal; Mrs. Burchett, and Miss Swank. 


The Republic Board of Education elected 
Mr. M. E. Edmonson of Cassville as superin- 
tendent; Miss Celia Meyers, Miss Marjorie 
Gammon, and Mrs. Perry Mason as teachers in 
the high school. Mrs. O. A. Roop, principal 
of the grade school; Miss Lucille Williams, 
Miss Ruth Mildreth, Mrs. Goldia Stone, Miss 
Leona Deborde, and Miss Marie Reed were 
also elected. 

Mr. C. R. Aydelott has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Warrenton schools. At 
a recent meeting of the board the following 
teachers were elected to positions for the 
coming year: Miss Nellie Farnen, Miss Ethel 
Myers, Miss Flora Rocklage, and Miss Kate 
Moore. 


Callaway County schools are filling posi- 
tions for next year and the following teachers 
have recentlv been selected: Miss Wave Fen- 
nell, Brown School; Miss Pansy Murphy, 
Readsville; Miss Rubye Daly, Barkersville; 
Miss Gladys Kettle, Pugh; Miss Leone Win- 
scott, Weeks; Miss Leone Winscott, Gill; Mrs. 
Luther Murphy, Cave; Miss Mildred Meelius, 
St. Eunice; Miss Nellie Erwin, Steedman; 
Miss Pearl Hopsecker, Gibson; Miss Olive 
Murphy, Ham’s Prairie; and Miss Myrtle 
Rhoads, Wainwright. 


Several districts in Carroll County have 
employed teachers for next term. The fol- 
lowing is a list of those employed and the 
schools they will teach: Clione, Mrs. Inez 
Bates; Ballew, Lee Jones; Coloma, Mrs. Helen 
Forrest; Mandeville, Mrs. Ida Conover; En- 
terprise, Mrs. Maude Herriman; West Fair- 
view, Mary E. Meller; Reynolds, Mrs. V. O. 
Earp; Fairview, Clyde Ramsey; Wilson, Ruth 
White; So. Baker, Mine Lee Buckner; Cary, 
Mrs. Anna Meller; Winfrey, Harold Audsley; 
Pea Vine, Mrs. Mary Schnapp; Lone Oak, 
Mrs. Margaret Haney; Miami Station, Mrs. 
Pearl Carpenter; Calloway, Mrs. Arch Scott; 
Floyd, Mary Watts; Neal, Ruth Thompson; 
Dawn, Anna Davis; Chase, Jane Shiffman. 
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Butler is to have an addition to the high 
school which will be used as a gymnasium. 
The addition is to cost $35,000. 

Columbia’s new high school will be erected 
on the old Fair Grounds at a cost of $326,000. 

Dixon school board is receiving bids for 
the erection of a new high school. 

Kidder school District patrons will vote 
on a proposed bond issue of $27,000 for the 
purpose of erecting a school building to re- 
place the one destroyed by fire recently. 

Kansas City plans a three story addition 
to the Longfellow School. The work on the 
addition will be started this spring. 

The Brashear School Board recently let the 
contract for a new building to be erected in 
the place of the old building which was des- 
troyed by fire in December. The cost is to 
be $24,870. 

Lieut. Charles V. Lacy, inspector at Kem- 
per Military School, died at the St. Joseph’s 
hospital in Boonville as a result of a severe 
attack of pneumonia. 

Albert Turner Crow, a retired rural teach- 
er, died at his home in Perryville as a result 
of apoplexy. 

Mrs. Emilie Bausch, a teacher in St. Louis 
public schools for 29 years died recently at 
her home in St. Louis. 

Miss Agnes Westcott Mathews, for 44 years 
a teacher in Hannibal public schools died 
recently in Levering hospital after an illness 
of seven weeks. 


ROOMING AND BOARDING HOUSE 
DIRECTORY FOR COLUMBIA. 


Mrs. E. E. Tydings, 615 Turner Avenue: 
Pleasant rooms for summer term. One block 
south of West Campus. Large south porch. 
Hot water and ice water. Meals if desired. 
Rooms $15.00 to $20.00 per month. Meals 
$5.00 to $6.50 per week. 

Mrs. Kittie Garrison. 817 Rollins: Across 
from tennis courts and near golf links be- 
tween Red and White campuses. Shower 
bath, sleeping porches and single beds, price 
$28.00 per man for room and board. Room 
without board $6.00 per man. Room for mar- 
— Hot water, and ice water. Phone 

97. 





A variety of Toasted Sandwiches 
and Confections. 
ROOMS. 
THE PALMS. 
800 Conley Avenue, Columbia, Missouri. 





Miss Lottie Black, 515 South Sixth St: 
Across from West Campus. Attractive rooms 
for girls. Single beds. Hot and cold water. 
Double $15 to $20 per month; one single, 
$12 per month. Meals for boys and girls, 
three meals per day $6 per week; two meals 
per day $5 per week. Large East porch. 








320 East 21st St. 


Popular Library Books 


Do not fail to include 


these popular books when 


making your pupil read- 


ing circle order this winter. 


Eugene Field Reader 

Natural Method Reader 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Reader 
American Leaders and Heroes 

My Country’s Voice 

Colonial Days 

Lives of the Hunted 

Robinhood, Some Merry Adventures of 


Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant 
School 


Washington The Young Leader 
Americanization of Edward Bok 
Dutch Boy so Years After, A 


Education for Citizenship in a Democ- 
racy 


Fanciful Tales 

Hans Brinker 

Hoosier School Boy 

Stories of Thrift for Young Americans 
The Van Dyke Book 

Directing Study 


Beginning of Art in Public Schools 
Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


& 


sth Ave., at 481 


Chicago New York City 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


are transferred from one pupil to another in a Neat, Clean condition 
WHEN 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
ARE USED 
BECAUSE THESE DURABLE COVERS—WHICH ARE BOTH WATERPROKOF 
AND WEATHERPROOF—RECEIVE ALL THE WEAR, SOILING AND FILTH 
INSTEAD OF THE BOOK. 
A HOLDEN COVER - A CLEAN BOOK 
A SANITARY PRECAUTION 


(Samples Free) 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 























sibility of directing and developing the read- 


ing habits of children. 
NEW BOOKS | 
THE SPEECH ARTS, by Alice Evelyn 
Craig, Polytechnic High School. Los Angeles, 
IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS, Book I for California. Pages 500 plus xv. Published 
Grades Three and Four, by DeGroat, by the Macmillan Company. 
Firman, and Smith. Pages 318 plus x. 
Published by the Iroquois Publishing 
Company. 
This is the first of a three book set of arith- 
ics for the elementary schools. Book I, 
hile intended for grades three and four, in- 
es a review of the number work of the 
t and second grades, thus introducing the a Address 
il to the larger field of the third grade. i TOURS DIVISION~ 
s book requires no teacher’s manual, is self i 110 E.42°ST. Mew York City 
explanatory and a self-contained course of 
idy. It is built to conform to the latest 
ples of primary number work and in 
rmity with the results of modern re- BULL DOG LINE of EVERLASTING PRODUCTS 
hes and surveys. The teaching of one iliiiins _— IDEAL—NO. 7 
at a time is emphasized, first by skill- One of Seven Types 
f utilizing child experiences in Ccreat- 
ing a feeling of need in the pupil’s mind for 
each operation. Second, by making each Adjustable Shades. 
“iP . . ne ° . (We make them in St 
situation concrete in the interest of the child. : = “pte ecco gee seliggay ctr 
Third, by well graded drill work in abstract shade booklet.) 
numbers interspersed with problems of real We carry a com- 
Rs ‘ plete line of school 
enil appeal. equipment, including 
CHILDREN’S READING, by Lewis M. a 
Terman, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology in aa can ce 
Stanford University, and Margaret Lima, M. }} tems, toilet systems, 
A 




















Oo 
Bull Dog Tan Duck 


r 


ages 363 plus xi. Published by D. Ap- ee 

"7 escapes, opers ne 3s, 

and Company. : : STAGE CURTAINS, 

t One of this book is a discussion of the if and SCENERY. Ask 
ling Interests of Children” based on ; mn i) for catalog. 


: eR  - . it 

tensive study of the qualitative and ‘ = - 

titative aspects of children’s reading, - - = 
reference to individual differences 
by age, Sex, intelligence and special needed during vacation. 


50 Teacher salesmen 


ts. Data for this duscussion were ob- 
| from a study of about 2,000 children. ; 
second part of the book is an extensive The Strongest and most com- 
. - . fortable Folding Chair in 
books suitable for children of various the werld. 
This list is notable in that it covers (We make it in St. Louis.) 
range, contains a comparatively large Ash for descriptive literature. 
tion of books of science and reference : 
a smaller proportion of fiction, and is NON-TIP, _Form-Fitting, 


fied according to subject matter and are Se ae, 


= : AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
ppears to be of special value to school 415 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ns and teachers who have the respon- 


Bull Dog Folding Chair 
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treatment as the name indicates, covering 

“poise and positions,” “tone-production,” 
“word-production,” “usage,” “vocabulary,” 
“sentence structure,” “elements.and quality 
of style,” “Fundamentals of Interpretation,” 
“Platform Speaking,” and “Dramatics.” Its 
seven divisions are so arranged and developed 
as to make each practically independent of 
the others, and teaching can therefore be ar- 
ranged in any desirable order. The appendix 
contains many practical suggestions for the 
various school activities. 

PERMANENT PLAY MATERIALS FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN, by Charlotte G. Gar- 
rison, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Pages 122 plus xxii. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Associated with Professor Patty S. 
the Department of Kindergarten First | 


Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


niversity, the author has had unusua 
portunities for experimentation in her 
This book sets out the results of this « 
imentation and describes what has been i 
to be the best kindergarten equi; 
Rooms, lockers, furniture, gymnasiun 
paratus, pictures, and building and mod 
materials are discussed. Every teach 
primary and kindergarten grades will f 
this book much material of practical 

and an opportunity to profit by the 
broad experience and scientific method « 
author. 











The Little Book of English 


Composition 


By Dr. E. A. Cross, Dean of the Colorado 
State Teachers’ Colleve 
A companion volume to 
“The Little Grammar” 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication 
Mailing price, 80 cents 
“The Little Composition” is for junior high 
schools. It appears in response to a call from 
satisfied purchasers of “The Little Grammar,” 
now commonly used in the quality schools of 
the country. A Guide for Teachers and a set 
of tests accompany the new volume. 
A compact book of minimum essentials 
Project work provided 
Pupils completing this course will enter the 
senior high school—tenth grade—with fixed 
habits of good usage and a sound knowledge 
of functional grammar. 
Published March 31: 
FOOD STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Dr. Maser T. WELLMAN 
Over 500 pages. Fully illustrated. 
Price, $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston * * 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


Skill and power in typing are obtained 
an effective correlation of training in 
writing technique, with instruction that 
duces typing power. 

Leading teachers of typewriting now-a 
are struggling with the problem of getting 
pupil to think harder, rather than to a 
mere copying and mechanical operatior 
monopolize the program. 

Both phases are important, and both ca: 
taught simultaneously. The two-fold 
lem is effectively solved in 


by 
Rupert P. SoRelle 

In laying out his course in skill developr 
Mr. SoRelle parallels quite closely the prin 
laid down in Dr. Wm. Frederick Book's 
Psychology of Skill” and “Learning to T 
write,” two of the best known works or: 
psychology of learning. 

New Rational Typewriting, therefore, is a « 
fully graded series of technique drills, bas: 
actual learning processes, and supported 
content of genuine educative value. 

In harmony with modern educational th 
New Rational Typewriting provides a tea 
program for the development of typewritins 
and typewriting power. 

LIST PRICE ONLY $1.20 
Examine the book at our expense. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPA 
New York Chicago Boston San Fran 
London 




















Skill and Power in Typing 


THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITINGC 














WorLpD Book Company 











Picture Story Reapina Lessons 


Epucation or Girrep CHILDREN 


Good Material Makes Good Teaching Better 


S. A. Courtis & Nila B. Smi 


One Hunprep Ways or Teacuine SiLent Reapina.... ..Nila B. Sm 


Lulu M. Stedm 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


E. E. Morton, Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., Clayton, M 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 
, Arthur S. Gist, Principal of B. F. Day 
School, Seattle. Pages 308 plus xi. Pub- ce ee 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

i iv In Your Cotto 

The author has presented in attractive ( n 
syle a wealth of material which will be help- . Duck Window 
ful to the professionally alert principals and Shades 
superintendents. The object and purposes of 
supervision are thoroughly discussed and the , 
details of the job are well analyzed. The . + You Want 
chapter on “The Principal’s Self-Analysis”’ . 

unique in its method and particularly 
strong in pointing concrete and specific prob- 


lems and qualities. 7a : i: QUALITY 
SERVICE 


SEEING AMERICA, MILL AND FAC- PRICE 
TORY, by Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. 
Hughes. Pages 333 plus x. Published by 
The Macmillan Company. 


Patented. 


Write today to the 
This book in story form, with enough ad- 

venture and thrills to hold the attention, LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 

takes some boys through American mills and 

factories. They see the big business of SPICELAND, IND. 

America in a natural and very intimate way. 

Basic geographic principles are : presented P. S—We Make the Roller and 

graphically and attractively and so interwoven 

with the plot and incidents as to make them Foldin 

a real part of the story. ding Styles 

















BETTER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 
LET US EXPLAIN OUR PLAN TO DOUBLE YOUR INCOME 
AND OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO TEACHERS 
CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


GRAND AND EIGHTH KAwnsas Crry, Mo. 


' Just fill out coupon and mail to us. 


Without obligation on my part you may send your SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO! 
TEACHERS. 
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Bridge the Gap— 
Kindergarten to Primary Grades. 


THE KEYSTONE BOOKLET SERIES 


By LAURA ZIRBES, COLUMBIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
HOME & SCHOOL PLAY BOOK 3. OUTDOOR PLAY BOOK 
A BOOK OF TOYS & GAMES 4. ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK 


STORY OF MILK—WORKERS AND THEIR WORK 
for those who have learned to read. 
DONALD P. MOSSMAN 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


LJ THIE) TE YIE) Wi} 


Ne 


— yl 
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AN ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS, by 
William F. Roantree and Mary S. Taylor. 
Pages 621 plus xiii. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

The writers of this book have felt that 
teachers of arithmetic should have in their 
possession a book which contains the follow- 
ing information: 


1. The explanation or definition of every 
term occurring in the subject of arithmetic 
that he might be called upon to explain. 


2. A proof for every rule and principle 
occurring in the subject of arithmetic. 


3. An explanation of the steps in the per- 
formance of any of the operations of arith- 
metic, a discussion of their logical sequence, 
and a good form for the written work in the 
operations. 








ENJOY THE COOL SUMMER CLIMATE of 
THE MONTANA ROCKIES BY AN IDEAL 
COMBINATION OF STUDY AND RECREATION 


SUMMER SESSION, 1926 
State University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana—June 21 to August 
Write to Director of Summer Sess 
for announcement and bulletin. 

















UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Summer Session, 1926 
Two terms: June 21-July 30; July 31-Sept. 
Liberal Arts and Education. Undergraduat 
Graduate instruction. Visiting specia 
Demonstration classrooms. Write for ann 
ment. 
Cincinnati—The Gateway to the South 
Write—DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohi 

















COMPLETE SCHOOL, EQUIPMENT 
Personal Service Factory Prices 
T. L. Knight, 5508 Central P oly Kansas City, Mo. 

Representing 








ALITY, 


CA Sign of Quality WELC 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing, Company 


1516 Orleans Street Chicage, DL, U.S. A. 


CA Mark of Service 














. NIDA CTY 


Young Women’sChristian Association Bldg. 
1020-24 MeGee Street, Kansans Cite. M. 
AN ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
Catalogue free. 
Cc. T. SMITH, Pres. 














CULVER-STOCKTON 
COLLEGE 


On-the-Mississippi 

Summer term for teachers. Nine weeks 
—fifty-one days of work. June 2 to July 
30, 1926. Ten hours’ credit may be made. 

Beautiful summer location, fine recrea- 
tional program. Swimming pools, tennis 
courts, etc. 

Board, room and tuition for young 
women, $88.00. 

Board, room and tuition for young 
men, $80.00. 


J. H. WOOD, President 
Canton, Mo. 




















Get a Good 


Position , 
Through the 
Gem City f 
Business 


College 
Quincy, Ill. Es7. 1870 
America’s Greatest Commercial School 


Let us prepare you fora good posi- 
tion in business, civil service or com- 
mercial teaching. Now is the time to 
start. The demand for our graduates in- 
creases every day. Write for new 64 page 

handsomely illustrated year book.Write 

today—a good position awaits you. 
D. L. Musseiman, Pres., 
Lock Box 165, Quincy, Ill. 








ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SELLING 
AN ESTABLISHED LINE? 


We have some choice Missouri Territory as well as 
outside territory Open for the Right Men. 


PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Topeka Kansas 

















a Ja If > - 
babel btusiuse 
ORGANIZED 1883 

Courses offered: Business Training, 


524 South Mass. B. 


. PARKER, President 


Af 4A fi 
/ CH ‘4. fly 
D. bye GeddtiaLYty, 
44TH YEAR 
Secretarial, Stenographic, Machine Book- 
keeping, Dictation Machine, _ estern Union and Railroad Telegraph. 


Sedalia, Mo 
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4, A full explanation of how to solve ferent topics in an elementary course in 
problems arithmetically, a briefer explanation mathematics. 
of various other methods of solution, and 7. An analysis of the different types of 
an analysis of what constitutes good problem lessons to be taught and of the method which 
maté sore is best adapted to each type. 

5. A few historical notes on the various They have, we think, succeeded admirably 
topics taught in arithmetic. in their effort to write such a book. “An 

6. Approved methods for teaching the dif- arithmetic for Teachers” should find a wel- 











g APPLICATION PHOTOS §1.50 


Just send us your favorite photograph with $1.50 and we will mail to you 25 Application photos 2%x4. 
Finished pictures mailed the same day your order is received. You can order direct from us or through 
your agency. Not less than 25 copies made from any single photo. 

We also do excellent Kodak Finishing. Send us your films. 


FULTZ STUDIOS 
3040 PROSPECT AVE. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates a except 
im vocational fields. No _ school ill the better 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG..ST. LOUIS,M? 


TEACHERS Cedar Rapids, Ia. Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
E HEUER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
AGENCY POST OFFICE BOX 422 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. Let _us help you secure the position you really 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies —_— in the locality you desire. 
Bt tenet = 1 traini ne enrollment entitles you to membership in 
mwa all FIVE OFFICES. Write for enrollment blank 


Free Enrol today, 
sats i A DEVLIN, Mer. Rockford, Ill. Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. 












































THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Stands for discriminating and efficient service to school officials and teachers. 
We recommend on direct request. 
JEAN E. TAYLOR, Manager JOE M. BARNES, Assistant 

















| TEACHERS = iF, US.rLAce you 

IN A BETTER POSITION 
Free Enrollment.—Prompt.—Professional Service. 
Write for Blank To-Day. We May Need You To-Morrow. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


3525 Benton Blvd. OR 315 Tabor Opera House 
Kansas City, Missouri Denver. Colorado 























TEACHERS WANTED 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES—EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY INC. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Home office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass.; Memphis, Tenn. 

No charge to employers—No charges to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—Correspondence confidential. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 2f$sitions. 


Established 1906—Unexcelled Service. 
We enroll only rormal and ——— Beemer Phd a mone from eS for $1.50. 


a 
LARGEST a 


IN THE [ACCT Os Mae TEACHERS’ AGENCY . PORTANG, OME, 


WEST 410 0. § MATL. BANK 8 ane ANSAS 
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come from all teachers preparing to teach the 
subject as well as from those who are teach- 
ing it and desire to improve the quality of 
their instruction. 


CHALK TALKS ON HEALTH AND SAFE- 
TY, by Walter F. Cobb, M. D., Director of 
Physical Education and Hygiene, Public 
Schools, Baltimore. Pages 243 plus viii. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


This is a cleverly devised plan for making 
subjects of health and safety attractive, in- 
teresting and effective. Crude, but pleasing 
pictures, which children or teacher can easily 
copy, accompany stories and games that 1l- 
lustrate principles of health and safety. 








8 SUH NOOO 
i Announcing 
the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector 
and Service 


Simple,compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new 
service. 

Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


 —— < <—c >< _—— —— x — 


























Flowers, Trees 
and Birds 


ACH May the blossoming of Sprir 
and promise of Summer bring ne 
problems in Nature study and art 
the classroom. 
Color is vastly important in inter 
preting the wonders of Springtime 
“ARTISTA” Water Colors are a joy t 
use, and are so made that they answer 
every requirement. You can use them 
too, to color drawings made in “‘CRAY 
OLA” outline. Some teachers find result 
better whca the combinat‘on is used. 
If you have never tried ‘“‘ARTISTA 
Water Colors, may we send you samples 


Our Art Service Bureau 
Is Your Art Service Bureau 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 
4) East 42 


4 Street New York, N.Y 














and teaching successfully good handwriting. 
plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 


New York, 
Chicago, Tl. 
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EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High School Instructor 
have found in these schools during past years a delightful and positive short cut to skill in demonstratir 


Attend one of these schools amd learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and pedagogical truths about 


For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 Calumet Avenue, 
































Our “GET AHEAD BOOK” FREE 


on return of Coupon. 


Mail this Coupon Today. 


Chillicothe Business College, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


Send without expense to me yo! 
| “Get Ahead Book” explaining yo 
Credit Plan also No Position, N 
| Pay offer and tell me of your sho 
intensive summer courses for teac! 
| ers beginning May 3lst. 
| 
| 











